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NY theory of the world, any interpretation of life, may be tested by asking what incentives 

it gives to living, by inquiring what kind of motives would really express it. The Christian 

faith tells us that the real world is eternal, and offers immortality unto men. Men take, toward 

this declaration, the attitude of agnosticism or of faith. But what is the effect of this choice 
upon men’s vital motives? 


The position of agnosticism may be rationally defended: point by point it may make its 
argument with no break in the logical chain. But what incentives to conduct, what motives 
for life, does it offer? It advises caution; justifies timidity; bids one hesitate. It inspires no 
master-motives, no courageous adventures, no magnificent daring. It says there is nothing 
worth dying for; and it doubts if there be anything worth living for. It produces no great leaders, 
and bestows no inspiring visions. It is neutral in its colors and lukewarm in its affections. 


May faith be rationally defended? That is not the highest test. Rather ask: ‘What motives 
does it supply? What impulses does it inspire?’ Faith in immortality is its own highest justi- 
fication. Tested by the incentives it furnishes toward clean living, that faith stands secure. 
Ask, “What conduct is in keeping with it?” The answer is that it justifies integrity and truth 
and honor. Faith is the mother of chivalry, of splendid daring, of complete loyalty to a cause. 
It is far-sighted, and is willing to devote itself to ends that lie far beyond the span of a single 
lifetime. It puts a high value on the powers of human personality. It dares to trust the sus- 
taining power of God. It does not ask, in advance of service rendered, that there be guarantees: 
of economic profit. It justifies ideals and aspirations and hopes and prayers. Faith walks in 
power, confident that its path is imperishable, and that the sustaining strength of the Eternal 


cannot fail. 
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Where is HeP 


NOTED EDUCATOR, not a Unitarian, in- 

quires of the Editor, “Is there a man in Prot- 
estantism large enough to produce ‘the new refor- 
mation’?” He proposes, with a question mark after 
each name, a number of prominent American min- 
isters. We are much interested in his list, which 
it may be of interest to consider one by one. It is 
to be understood that the devoutly-wished reforma- 
tion, if it is to come at all, must come first in Amer- 
ica, because Protestantism is all but bankrupt in 
Europe, where, of course, the churches have been 
less deserving of the name “Protestantism” than 
our so-called evangelical churches have been over 
here. Since the war, the decline of Europe’s 
churches, except the Roman churches, has been 
one of the tragic phenomena that has been over- 
shadowed in the press by the more physical and 
material interests of the nations. Europe needs 
a reformation more than we do, if that is possible, 
but only here is there enough spiritual vitality 
and experience in freedom in the churches to give 
any fair hope. 

First, our inquirer says, “What do you think 
of George Herbert Palmer?” Very well, indeed, 
but Professor Palmer, though a theological grad- 
uate, is not active in the church, being an ethical 
philosopher rather, and besides, he is too far along 
in the irenic ways of detachment to get into a con- 
troversy even by the means that he might well 
employ, namely, the sifting of the things which 
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have real religious and living value. We think he 
is not interested. Next, William Pierson Merrill. 
There is a man of parts, and as a Presbyterian he 
has a great ecclesiastical advantage over a Baptist 
or a Congregationalist, because the latter churches 
are not in the full sense creedally binding. Dr. 
Merrill would have to break with a dogmatic vow 
to Calvinism which he has taken, and that would 


‘give him the dramatic advantage that meets the 


popular requirements. But has he the courage? 
His recent magazine article on the present condi- 
tion in religion was admirable up to the point 
where to be brave would hazard his career, and 
then he stopped. Somebody must go farther. But 
he has great virility and he might some day be 
provoked to say all that must be said to make the 
break clean and sure. The General Assembly next 
month may force him or some other Presbyterian 
to take a truly Protestant position. 
Dr. George A. Gordon is third. No, these things 
are not suited to his genius.’ Dr. Gordon is a stu- 
dent who gives his searching and beautiful spirit- 
ual interpretation far from the dust of traffic. He 
lives quietly and gloriously with his thoughts and 
his people. He does not sense the need of a ref-- 
ormation for the world, because his own world 
is already a high and liberated realm very close 
to the ideal condition. And then John Timothy 
Stone. Oh, never he. A man of admirable pastoral 
skill but limited intellectual equipment, he is in 
fact a theological fundamentalist, as’ all lesser 
minds are likely to be. He thinks we have all 
that the so-called Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury gave us. Happy thought! And the present 
moderator of the Presbyterians, Dr. Charles F. 
Wishart, being by nature a brainy man, is turned to 
the light, but he is an administrator, and asks not 
for a new order, but for “peace” and “unity” at 
any price, and despises disputations, so the effect 
of him is essentially stationary in the great prob- 
lem of modern Christian thought. 
Albert Parker Fitch is proposed. He is inade- 
quate from the standpoint of temperament, and 
then he is a Congregationalist. A Congregation- 
alist is under suspicion as a liberal, to begin with. 
Dr. Fitch’s career is brilliant and meteoric, as 
minister, seminary president, college teacher, and 
now novelist. People want some one with a rather 
phlegmatic foundation and a fair reputation for 
regularity. As to Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale, 
he also is a Congregationalist ; but the main thing 
in his case is that the intimations of modern theo- 
logical thought never get through his mind, or at 
least in his speech. ‘He is the best-equipped “prac- 
tical” man in the East, but he is on occasion very 
sharp, even harsh, against advanced opinions, both 
social and theological, though he did a masterly job - 
in interpreting the Lawrence strike. Moreover, he 
sees no need cf a change. Dr. Harris E. Kirk of 
Baltimore is the most curious example offered. His 
theology is magnificently medieval, and his general 
culture tremendously modern. Better than any 
man we know, he keeps the adamant foundations of 
Calvinism and yet knows the uttermost reaches of 


’ office to another. 


_- who has the will and the power for it. 
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contemporary life. He is a man of great popularity, 


because he has these ancient and modern elements 
in almost perfect coalescence. But he would laugh 
with mordant scorn, as he can too well, at the idea 
that we need a solution of a theological problem and 
a new era of freedom against the authority that dis- 
honors the churches. 

We next pass upon 8. Parkes Cadman. He has 
become too popular as a lecturer and Y. M. C. A. 
talker to face the issue which he knows as well as 
we do. He finds it congenial and profitable to get 
on with the people who like to hear a resonant voice 


ina powerful frame. He skirts around all the prob- 


lems. It is a man of his type, just the same, be- 
cause he has the rugged two-fistedness of Luther, 
that we need to smash the papishness that domi- 
nates Protestantism. But Cadman yields the great 
Dean Willard L. Sperry is of 
course a thoroughgoing Protestant, a genuine lib- 
eral, but does he realize the plight of the churches? 
He went over the land, he told us a year ago, and 
came back saying the fundamentalist movement 
was “a little brush-fire.’” His colleague, Prof. 
Frederic Palmer, says it is the greatest movement 
since the Reformation. One of the dangers of a 
man whose lines are cast in pleasant and intelligent 
places is that after a while he may begin to think 
his little world of the elect is the whole world, in- 
cluding the great world of the unenlightened. Dr. 
Sperry’s kind of people—our Unitarian kind, also 
—are not one-tenth of one per cent. of the Prot- 
estant population. All of us ought to seek the 
ninety and nine and nine-tenths that need to be 
saved. 

In all of this opinion, the reader will remember 
our inquirer wants a man to lead us out in the new 
reformation. Our comments keep specifically to 
this subject. We have high regard for every man 
mentioned. The task is monumental, heroic. We 
think of no one in the American churches at present 
One of the 
absurd sayings of religion is that God always gives 
the world a great leader when the world needs a 
leader. That is hardly ever true. Lord Bryce told 
us how it was not true in the days preceding the 
war, and we tell you it is not true in the days that 
come before possible spiritual disaster. We need 
aman now. There are forces at work which will 
issue sometime in a real struggle. We of the liberal, 
that is, free churches, see it all plainly. We have 
already had our own reformation, and by that 
strange consequence of our deliverance, we are told 
we are not the acceptable ones to tell the world. The 
reformer to be effectual with the people must be 
one who is himself newly born again. He is sure 
to arise some day, and the longer the day is de- 
ferred, the more demonstrative and overwhelming 
will be his coming. 

As for Tun Rucister, we are glad that, liberal 
and free as we are, we have been able to serve as a 
“kind of Paul Revere,” that we have called out in 
the night to the people of America from one end to 
the other, telling them the spiritual hosts of dark- 
ness and authority still press upon us to put us in 
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bondage. We do not all have wit enough to know 
it is true. The freedom of the human soul is the 
one august desire of mankind. When we really 
learn what the facts of the world are to-day through 
the prophesying of some great leader who is yet 
hidden from our eyes, we may see even in this gen- 
eration the desire of our hearts. The reader may 
know such a master of religion. If so, who is he? 
Where is he? 


The President’s Indignation 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S indignation, once it 

is stirred to action, strikes hard. He rebukes 
the Senate in hot words for their attempt to dis- 
credit the Secretary of the Treasury. Of Mr. Mel- 
lon most people speak in high terms. The lust of 
investigation is upon the Upper House. They want 
especially to know if the same sort of collusion 
exists in the Treasury Department (where they 
collect internal revenue and run the country’s pro- 
hibition establishment) that they say they found 
in the Justice Department. The President plainly 
wants the investigation business to stop, for he 
says the methods of the Senatorial committee are 
“vague, unformulated, and indefinite charges, and 
instead of a government of law we have a govern- 
ment of lawlessness.” 

Mr. Mellon is also angry. We sympathize with 
him, but he had better go through with an un- 
pleasant ordeal rather than seem a party to either 
quitting or opposing the procedure. The fact is, 
this disclosure of maladministration is immense in 
its scope, and under our two-party scheme the 
ferreting will go on steadily for months. It is 
evident that we have suffered a terrible moral let- 
down in Washington. The kindly indulgence 
which characterized President Harding has been — 
made the most of by the vultures that always hover 
over good pickings. We want to get to the bottom 
of it. 

Indignation over certain abuses is a good thing, 
and we wish Mr. Coolidge would show as much of it. 
against the wrong-doing and the wrong-doers as 
he does in defense of a trusted official. Up to the . 
present, the one eloquent word from him has been 
directed against the investigators, and not against 
the things investigated and revealed. When he 
formerly spoke to the Senate, in the matter of Mr. 
Denby, he told them emphatically to attend to 
their own business and if there was any wrong it 
would be punished by due process of law. We still 
feel that if his major note in that case had been 
a ringing denunciation of the wrong already known 
as a fact, yet without naming any persons, though 
the mischievous parts of Fall, Doheny, Sinclair, 
and others were published all over the world, he 
would have aroused a tremendous moral response 
in the people. It may be worth recalling that THE 
RuGIstTER said last summer when Mr. Coolidge be- 
came President, “We hope he will not be too slow 
in an emergency.” He has a very hard trial, and 
he needs the best conscience behind him. 
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_ The Churches Combating Oppression 


Dr. Ramsay tells of the World Alliance in Europe 


Sorra, March 19. 

OUR CORRESPONDENT had _ the 

pleasure—and the inspiring effeet— 
the other day of talking with a remark- 
able man, a Scotch Presbyterian with a 
pronounced Scottish burr at the tip of his 
tongue, and a Covenanter’s intolerance of 
what he conceives to be evil in his heart. 
He was Rev. Dr. Alexander Ramsay, or- 
ganizing secretary for Europe of a re- 
markable organization. The name of the or- 
ganization is a fair indication of its lofty 
purpose. Its name is the World Alliance 
for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches. Dr. Ramsay’s mis- 
sion to the Near Hast, in its turn, was a 
revelation of the methods which the World 
Alliance—in which America is taking an 
honorable part—is pursuing for the attain- 
ment of its high purpose. Dr. Ramsay had 
just come from Turkey, where he had 
striven, with success, to advance the reign 
of right upon earth after the war under- 
taken to destroy wrong. Before going to 
Turkey he had spent about three months 
in Bucharest, organizing the Roumanian 
eonscience for an onslaught upon oppres- 
sion of religious minorities, including 
80,000 Unitarians in Transylvania, who 
under the preceding Hungarian rule had 
enjoyed full religious liberty, of which 
they were deprived after Transylvania 
was handed over to Roumania by the 
treaty of peace. 

The conception of the world’s psy- 
chology upon which the work of the World 
Alliance is based is set forth in plain 
words in the following extract from its 
handbook: “The Great War has come to 
an end. But none can say that peace is 
permanently assured, or that the state of 
mankind that makes for. war no longer 
exists. The horizon is still black with 
clouds that may be about to ovefwhelm 
the world once more with flood and fire. 
Political stability is by no means re- 
established. The memories of the war 
still rankle and its passions still smoulder 
among the peoples that have but lately 
sheathed the sword. And, beyond the 
battle area, other nations are anxiously 
watching one another, suspicious of each 
other’s motives and ready to take offense 
on the slightest provocation. In some 
respects the world bears a more warlike 
appearance now than it did before 1914.” 


THE CHURCHES of HBurope and 
America are rallying to this appeal for 
the elimination of this war psychology 
with an enthusiasm that indicates a grow- 
ing realization of the danger that 
threatens civilization and a unanimity that 
augurs success. 

“The work of the World Alliance is 
already showing spiritual results,” said 
Dr. Ramsay to your correspondent. “The 
change in the psychology of men and 
women, which we are seeking to promote, 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Oorrespondent of THN RuGISTER 


is perceptible. My intermittent travels 
through Europe for the past three years 
almost have convinced me that although 
the old-line politicians are still sounding 
their war cries as of yore, fewer ears are 
turning to listen to them. : 

“A growing class consciousness is oblit- 
erating frontiers. To promote better con- 
ditions for themselves, peoples are stretch- 


‘ing hands over boundaries to promote a 


common interest. Why should not the 
machinery of a class that includes all 
nations be availed of to promote the aims 
of the World Alliance?” 

It should be mentioned parenthetically 
that Dr. Ramsay’s appeal to the religious 
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Easter Hymn 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


The ages one great minster seem 
That throbs with praise and prayer; 

From Calvary shines the altar’s gleam, 
The church’s east is there: 

And all the way from Calvary down 
The carven pavement shows 

Their graves who won the martyr’s crown, 
And safe in God repose. 


And as the mystic aisles we pace, 
By aureoled workmen built, 

Lives ending at the cross we trace 
Alike through grace and guilt. 

Moravian hymn and Roman chant 
In one devotion blend, 

To speak the soul’s eternal want 
Of God, the inmost Friend. 


O chime of sweet Saint Charity, 
Peal soon that Easter morn 

When Christ for all shall risen be, 
And in all hearts new-born! 

That pentecost when utterance clear 
To all men shall be given, 

When all shall say ‘my brother’ here, 
And hear ‘my son’ in heaven! 
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class in Bulgaria last Saturday night in 
the Military Club here—what more ap- 
propriate place in which to utter an or- 
ganized protest against war?—had evoked 
a remarkable response. 

“It goes without need of argument,” 
continued the inspired Scot, “that wrongs 
done to minorities by some of the new 
sovereignties created by the war are among 
the most powerful of the incentives to a 
new war, more disastrous than the first. 
With this menacing fact in mind, we are 
seeking to. organize the Christian con- 
science of Europe against the continuance 
of such wrongs. 

“All Christian churches in the world 
are joining us in this mobilization of con- 
science, all but the Catholic, which is 
holding aloof from the movement despite 
our efforts to include it. But even in the 
Catholic Church there are indications of 


a breaking away from the intransigent at- 
titude of the Vatican. i 

“Such a co-operation of Catholics with 
the World Alliance occurred last autumn 
in Roumania. In the newly acquired 
province of Transylvania there are at least 
three religious and racial minorities suf- 
fering deplorable persecution. There are 
800,000 Lutheran Saxons in Transylvania, ~ 
80,000 Magyar Unitarians, and 500,000 
Roman Catholics. 

“Availing itself of the machinery of the 
national church, the Greek Orthodox, Rou- 
mania is seeking to crush the national . 
identity of these minorities, although for 
the most part they stand on a higher cul- 
tural level than the Orthodox Roumanians. 
This superiority is especially notable in 
the case of the Lutherans and the Uni- 
tarians. 

“In seeking to combat the impulses to 
future war in this part of the world, we 
have enlisted even the Catholics. We have 
formed a committee consisting of nine 
members of the majority and six members 
of the minorities to work through their 
respective churches for the elimination of 
chauvinistic terrorism under the guise of 
religion in the newly acquired province 
and throughout Roumania.” 

Another area where nationalism is 
operating through a national chureh. to 
endanger peace is Jugoslavia, where reli- 
gious, school, and linguistic rights are 
denied to the Bulgarian population in- 
habiting Macedonia. 

“The repression of religious freedom in 
all such areas is a dangerous menace to 
peace,” said Dr. Ramsay. “In all such 
regions we are arousing the consciences of 
Christians to eliminate the evil.” 

An exceptional feature of the organiza- 
tion of the World Alliance is the Ameri- 
can Council with its membership of six- 
teen, as compared with the British, French, 
and German Councils of eight, men each 
and the councils of four men each for 
twenty-two other nations. The large ex- 
tent of American participation in the 
movement to eliminate war by restoring 
justice among peoples is further indicated 
by the fact that Rev. Nehemiah Boynton 
is the chairman of the International Com- 
mittee. 

“But America, I mean the American 
Government, must join actively in the 
work of re-establishing Europe, materially 
and morally,” added Dr. Ramsay, “or 
Europe will never be re-established.” 


The effect of power and publicity on all 
men is the aggravation of self, a sort of 
tumor that ends by killing the victim's 
sympathies; a diseased appetite, like a 
passion for drink or peryerted tastes; 
one can scarcely use expressions too strong 
to describe the violence of egotism it 
stimulates—Henry Adams. 
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Living the Life Immortal 


An Easter Sermon 


REV. HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


Author of “The Power of an Hndless Life’ and “The Living Word: The Bible Abridged” 


“Tf ye then be risen with Clirist, seek those things which are above.” 
—COLUSSIANS iii. 1. 


FF THE EASTERN PART of the New England coast 

there is a rocky island which even in clear weather 

appears only as a little speck on the horizon when 

seen from the nearest part of the mainland. Sometimes men 

- yenture to make the voyage out to it in a sailboat, when the 

wind is from the west and the sea comparatively smooth. Yet 

on its rocky shores there is always the noise of the surf, for 

the sea is never perfectly calm. Under favorable circum- 

stances a landing may be made in a little bay of the rocky 
island. 

The rugged shores are polished by the ice’ and the storms 
of uncounted centuries. The vegetation is sparce, for the soil 
is scanty and almost sterile. But here the seag-gulls nest in 
great numbers. The young gulls begin their life under cjr- 
cumstances of the utmost austerity. Watch one of them when 
he has broken his shell. He looks about and soon rises to his 
feet. Within an hour he leaves the nest, a shallow depression 
in the rock, and walks directly toward the salt water. With- 
out hesitation "he trusts himself to the tumbling waves, and 
strikes out boldly. 

He begins the experience of the life for which he is adapted. 
The flowing tides, the ever-moving winds, and the flying clouds 
are his home. In the midst of these immensities he has come 
into being. His first breath is the wind across this desolate 
island ; the first light that comes to his eyes is from this wind- 
swept sky; without instruction or guidance he turns to the 
salt sea in the first hour after breaking his shell. An instinct 
which is beyond our knowledge or understanding directs him 
to his life in the great deep. 

Man is born in the presence of eternal realities, and his life 
is related to the Infinite. He may hesitate to act upon the 
impulses which impel him toward his normal life in God; yet 
those impulses continue. 
terpret them, or thwart them; but they never wholly cease. 
Phillips Brooks uttered a profound truth in very simple lan- 
guage when he said: “We are haunted by an ideal life. It 
is in our blood, and never will be still.” Age after age, the great 
spiritual leaders of the race, men of deep insight, have re- 
minded men of this truth. Augustine perceived it in his own 
time and said, “Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts 
are restless until they rest in Thee.” 

Viewed from the standpoint of material things, our life 
is limited. We have our little rocky island of earthly pos- 
sessions. It is simple and austere. It does not offer an ex- 
planation of the powers we possess, the powers of body, of 
mind, or of spirit. It cannot account for our aspirations. 

‘It cannot explain even those simple relationships of our 
physical life, our friendships, and our affections,—those rela- 
tionships which make our homes and our neighborhoods. 
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But around this little rocky island are the tides of the 
Spirit, the winds of the Eternal, the overarching sky of the 
Infinite. Until we trust ourselves to these measureless reali- 
ties we do not understand life, nor our own being, nor those 
powers that stir within us. We may devote much study to 
the things told us by our physical senses. And we may 
follow with minute care the lines of our reason. In other 
words, we may make an exact survey of our little limited 
rocky island. But the adventure of spiritual experience takes 
us into the Infinite, and we learn to use the words, “To this 
end was I born and for this cause came I into the world.” 

Only a limited part of the world we live in consents to 
register itself on our physical sense-organs. Only a minor 
area of it is included in the pattern made by the: lines of 
our logic. And our real life is in the things that are infinite 
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and spiritual. “The things that are seen are temporal, but the 
things that are not seen are eternal.” 

Easter approaches, and we are reminded of the hope of 
endless life. Accustomed to the testimony of our physical 
senses, and to the forms of our logic, we ask the ancient 
question, “If a man die, shall he live again?” We seek eyi- 
dence of another world which shall take the place of this 
world, and of an immortal life to open to us at the far end 
of this life. And thus we look afar for what should be dis- 
covered just at hand, and seek in a remote time for what is 
revealed in the present hour. Our text speaks of the risen 
life as an immediate reality; and points to the moral and 
spiritual incentives that are to be derived from it for to-day’s 
duties. It says, “If ye then be risen.’’ The immortal life has 
already begun, and the eternal world is all about us. 

Men try to prove that this visible world shall pass away 
and give place to a world that shall be enduring; that this 
life which we now live shall end, and another life be given 
to us which shall be endless. This is not the real meaning 
of immortality, nor is its sublime proof to be sought in that 
direction. In this present world the eternal world may be dis- 
eovered. In the midst of the life we are living we may find 
the immortal life. While we are dealing with the things 
which “perish with the using” we may gain the consciousness 
of possessing those realities which cannot perish. 
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This discovery may come with startling abruptness. A man 
is in the market-place, buying and selling, gaining and losing, 
dealing with earthly things, the things that may be weighed 
in the scales or measured with the yardstick, and which have 
their price in silver and gold. But in the presence of an 
opportunity for great financial gain. this man suddenly realizes 
that this gain will involve the loss of integrity, the sacrifice 
He turns his gaze from the pile of yellow gold, 
and from the things that have their price, and looks within 
himself. In that inner world, the world of his spirit, he sud- 
denly discovers that there are realities which are far above 
price, which are of infinite worth, and have eternal meanings. 

He refuses the commercial gain which is offered. He declines 
the ponderable gold. He stands empty-handed, and looks at 
“a thing not seen with the eyes.” And he knows in that hour 
of self-revelation that he is immeasurably richer with that 
unseen reality, his integrity, than he would be with all the 
gold that the market-place can offer. 

When you ask concerning a man, “How honest is he?’ you 
have asked a great question. If his honesty can be measured, 
he is not a man of integrity. If he is honest. for a limited dis- 
tance in the way of: life, you come to the point where his 
honesty ceases. The qualities which make the highest worth 
of life and of human character are infinite qualities. Above 
all testimony of the senses, and outside of the lines of reason, 
we have a perception of infinite values. Why should a man 
tell the truth at all cost? Why should he sacrifice life itself 
at the call of duty? The material world cannot offer a clue 
to these things, nor can reason furnish the answer. The tides 
of the Spirit move across our life; “the wind bloweth where 
it listeth’; the Eternal overarches our little rocky island like 
the sky. And these immensities call upon us to trust ourselves 
to their moving powers dnd their sustaining strength. 

It may seem as if it is but a faint Voice within our life 
which assures us that goodness is eternal, that love is ever- 
lasting, that truth is deathless. Yet that Voice does speak to 
us with an authority which cannot be denied. And we begin 
to learn the meaning of life, to get an intimation of the 
significance of our being, when we venture to trust that Voice, 
when we “seek those things that are above.” 

Many a man, thinking that the immortal life is to be 
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found only afar, has turned his thoughts to the finest and 
highest things of this present world and the life that now is. 
With an undivided loyalty he has given himself to duty and 
to truth. And then the assurance of immortality has come 
to him unexpectedly and has taken him by surprise. 

How often people have sought afar the realities which are 
just at hand! Immortality is a present reality, giving the 
assurance that the life that we are now living may have the 
quality of deathlessness. God is not discovered merely at the 
far end of a logical process, but in the immediacy of a present 
experience. Immortality gives us the point of view from which 
to understand this world, and to interpret this life. 

Age after age there have been great spiritual leaders who 
have endeavored to impress upon the minds of people this all- 
important truth. The seeker imagines the desired goal as 
lying at the far end of a long journey. But Augustine said 
of the land where the Divine Presence may be discovered, 
©Thither one journeyeth not in ships, nor in chariots, nor 
on foot; for the journey thither, nay, even to arrive there, is 
nothing else but to will to go.” It was of this spiritual dis- 
covery, just at hand and not remote, that Whittier wrote: 


I break my pilgrim staff, I lay 
Aside the toiling oar; 

The angel sought so far away 
I welcome at my door. 


And all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm; 
And all the angles of its strife 

Slow rounding into calm. 


And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west-winds play ; 
And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day. 3 


This discovery of the nearness of the great realities of the 
spiritual life is a very ancient discovery. The author of the 
book of Deuteronomy seeks to impress it upon his own people. 
We imply their reluctance to see the fine and exalted and 
spiritual truth which he is teaching. They are objecting that 
the ideal life is remote and unattainable. He uses a series 
of effective similes to overcome their reluctance and to clare y 
the great truth. He says: 


“For this commandment which I command thee this day, it ° 
It is not in. 


is not hidden from thee, neither is it far off. 
heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go up for us to 
heaven; and bring it unto us, that we may hear it, and do it? 
Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, Who 
shall go over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, that we may 
hear it, and do it? But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.” 


+ 


In the times of Jeremiah there were people—his own people— 
who declared that their habits of thought and their established 
eustoms directed their lives toward the things of the senses, 
and the material aims of life. In one of the finest pleas that 
the great prophet makes, the reader feels that the mind of 
the prophet is in contact with the minds of these worldly 
people, these materialists, and it is quite possible to phrase 
the objections they have made. 

The prophet pleads with them to see the same great truth 
which the author of Deuteronomy utters: the truth of the 
realities of the inner life. He shows that the Lord will 
establish a new relationship with men, when they make this 
all-important discovery. So deep is his conviction that he is 
sure he speaks the words of the Lord himself. He says: 

“After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in 
their inward parts, and in their hearts will I write it; and 
I will be their God, and they shall. be my people. And they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbor, and every man 
his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for they shall all know 
me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith 
the Lord.” 

This is indeed an ancient discovery; but it is also very 
modern. Whenever, in any age, men make it, it is startlingly 
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new. Life is illuminated with a sudden glory. The world is 
lighted with a glowing radiance. God becomes a near and vital 
reality. The unseen world becomes visible. The inaudible 
voice of the Hternal speaks clearly in men’s souls. The dis- 
covery of the ideal life, sought so far away, is made right at 
hand, for it is in the inner life of man. It is ancient, yet 
forever new, for it is timeless. 

The great discovery waits for those who will put ,it into 
their actual, real, life. It is not an abstract discovery, nor 
is it reached at the end of a rational process. To live for ~ 
the immortal realities means that we are already immortal. 
To trust the tides of the Spirit means that we learn that 
we are sustained by them, To consecrate life to truth, to 
duty, and to love, means that the significance of life is revealed 
to us. To live a heroie life, in obedience to the voice of 
God, means that God is a vivid and clarified discovery. And _ 
this discovery comes with the greatest moral nen and the 
finest moral incentive. 

+ 


Men ask very wistfully whether there be another life at 
the far end of this life, if immortality is to be the final gift of 
life. And then Life turns to the questioner and asks him if 
he dares to live the immortal life; for that life is the great 
adventure. It means interpreting this world by the experi- 
ences of the spiritual life. It means judging our success or 
our failure by idealistic standards. It means living in the 
consciousness that we are in contact with the immortal world. 
It means maintaining the consciousness that we are now sus- 
tained by the Infinite Spirit. 

Easter brings us the challenge to make the venture of living 
this kind of life, a life which is deathless in its present quality 
as well as endless in its duration. It is a life which brings 
the great incentives to act upon the motives of integrity and 
of chivalry. The Apostle John, observing through many years 
and in many lands the moral effect of faith in immortality, 
said, “Hyery one that hath this hope in him purifieth himself.” 

We do not learn the meaning of the recurrent message of 
Easter if we live eleven months out of the year so materially 
that the eternal world seems but a shadow. But Easter 
comes to us with a great and happy conviction of immortality 
if we have lived in the consciousness of the things unseen. 
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Let us put by some hour of every day 

For holy things: whether it be when dawn 

Peers through the window-pane, or when the moon 
Flames like a burnished topaz in the vault, 

Or when the thrush pours in the ear of eve 

Its plaintive monody. Some little hour 

Wherein to hold rapt converse with the soul, 

From sordidness and self a sanctuary, 

Swept by the winnowing of unseen wings, 

And touched by the White Light, Ineffable. 


Sunset at Star Island 
MINNIE WARD JACKSON 


Gray gulls flying across the glow; 
White surf breaks on the rocks below; 
Cool and fragrant the sea winds blow. 


Gray gulls seeking. the homeward ways ; 
We are gathered for prayer and praise; 
Sinks the sun in a golden haze. 


Hark! for a song is soaring clear, 
Bidding farewell to a day most dear; 
Gray gulls slacken their wings to hear. 


Gone the sun, but its glories stay ; 
“Our Father who art in Heaven,” we pray, 
. Forgive ... and the Kingdom is Thine alway.” 


Dims the light,—it is glooming fast ; 
Gray gulls all to their home have past; 
Quiet night on the sea at last. 


1923. 
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| The Problem of Africa 


A land of persecuted races who look to the League of Nations 


HE TITLE of this article should per- 
haps be “The Problems of Africa,” for 
Africa is a continent of problems. There 
is the problem of the relation of the 
whites to the blacks, of the civilized to 
the uncivilized, of the native races to each 
other, and of the -Asiatics, chiefly Hindus, 
to both natives and Europeans. Then 
there are the related problems of forced 
labor, of barbarous native customs such 
as witcheraft, ‘‘smelling-out,” and poiyg- 
amy; the government of huge native 
_ territories and populations by European 
powers, and the relation of these powers 
to each other and to the mandatory states 
which were brought into being by the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

But the special problem with which I 
wish to deal in this article is the problem 
of the government and exploitation of 
Africa and its peoples by the Huropean 
races, and the effect this exploitation is 
likely to have on the native races them- 
selves and on the relations of the powers 
to each other. The peace of the world 
during the next quarter of a century may 
depend upon these relationships. 

There is a very significant remark in 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s recent book, “On 
the Edge of the Primeval Forest’: “What 
is the meaning,” he asks, “of the simple 
fact that this and that people has died 
out, and that the condition of others is 
getting worse and worse as a result of 
their discovery by men who professed to 
be followers of Jesus?’ (A question, by 
the way, which brings back. to one’s mind 
the fact that one of the early slave-trading 

_ yessels plying between Africa and America 
was called the “Jesus.”) Dr. Schweitzer’s 
question and testimony are borne out by 
the evidence of numerous travelers, and 
nearly every part of Africa bears witness 
to the story. The Congo, San Thomé, 
Matabeleland, the French and Portuguese 
territories, what were known as German 
Tast and German West Africa, all tell 
the same story of alienated lands and 
despoiled peoples. Mr. HE. D. Morel, in 
his book “The Black Man’s Burden,” has 
brought together a mass of evidence which 
it is impossible to read without a sense 
of shame and indignation. Auguste Che- 
valier, who had been sent out to the 
French Congo on an official scientific expe- 
dition, wrote: “It is impossible to describe 
the lamentable impression made upon one. 
... The majority of the inhabitants, terri- 
fied by the military oppressions, have fled. 

. . Soon, if this policy is persisted in, 
if the ineendiarism and devastation of 
villages does not stop, . . . if the conces- 
sionaires are always to enjoy the right 
of imposing such and such a ‘corvée’ upon 
the inhabitants, and to place an embargo 
upon all the latter possess, the banks of 
the Congo, the Ubanghi, and the Sangha 
will be completely deserted... . If this 
policy be not changed, in half a century 
from now these. hard-working races will 
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RAMSDEN BALMFORTH 


Rev. Ramsden Balmforth, who con- 
tributed this article, is the minister 
of the Free Protestant (Unitarian) 
Church of Cape Town, Africa. He 
has had wide opportunity for study 
and observation of the condition of 
the native population, His descrip- 
tions will astonish, those unfamiliar 
with the exploitation tactics of domi- 
nant white races, He concludes with 
@ sane, practical remedy. 

Though the publication of this ar- 
ticle comes months after it was writ- 
ten, the conditions to-day are essen- 
tially the same, and the way to 
improvement is exactly right, in our 
judgment. 


have completely disappeared, and the 
desert will enter into possession of French 
Central Africa.” On an agitation taking 
place in France and 
being threatened in the Chamber, the Goy- 
ernment decided to send out M. De Brazza, 
a former governor of the dependency, to 
investigate and report. For four months 
he and his staff pursued their investiga- 
tions. His report was so alarming that 
the Government attempted to suppress it. 
“Ruin and terror,’ he wrote, “have been 
imported into this unfortunate colony.” 
There is a “terrifying depopulation” and 
a “universal exodus.” Floggings, armed 
raids, and “hostage-houses” had “every- 
where replaced the peaceful relationship 
of commercial intercourse. All over the 
country the wretched natives, goaded into 
rebellion, were struggling against their op- 
pressors. Fleeing to the forests, they sub- 
sisted—or starved—on roots and berries. 
Great numbers had perished. ... Others 
were seized, tied to trees, and flogged 
until the blood ran down their backs.” 
An American traveler, after passing 
through the same district, wrote: “Who 
is to blame for these annihilating condi- 
tions? Commerce is dead, towns once pros- 
perous and plentiful are deserted and fall- 
ing into decay, and whole tribes are being 
needlessly and ignominiously crushed for 
the aggrandizement of the few. .. . Towns 
are sacked and plundered; fathers, broth- 
ers, husbands, are put in foul-smelling 
prisons until those at home can get to- 
gether the taxes necessary to secure their 
relief. France has granted exclusive 
rights to concessionaires who claim every- 
thing upon, above, in, or about any hectare 
of land described in the grant.... The 
entire country is bowleversé. ... All is 
desolation, demoralization, annihilation. 
Native customs are violated, native rights 
ignored. ... Great plains which not long 
since swarmed with the life and bustle 
of passing trade caravans are now silent 
and deserted.” - 

The story of the Belgian Congo is too 
fresh in the public mind to be repeated. 
And a similar indictment of spoliation and 


“Interpellations” . 


extermination could be brought against 
cther European powers—Germany, Brit- 
ain, Portugal, Spain, and Italy. After the 
defeat of the Hereros in what was then 
German Southwest Africa, the rebels dis- 
appeared in the sandy deserts, and the 
German missionary Schowalter, quoted by 
Morel, reported that “the bones of from 
12,000 to 15,000 men who fell victims to 
thirst and hunger lie bleaching” in the 
African sun. Yet, as one of the rebel 
leaders explained to the present writer in 
broken English, in his prison at Tokai 
(he had been captured over the border) : 
“We only want to be left alone with 
our land and our cattle and our own 
folk.” In the far North, in Tripoli, in 
connection with the Italian expedition 
there, we read of “a perfect nightmare 
of horror,” ‘fa hecatomb of aged people, 
including women and children, with execu- 
tions in groups.” Lord Morley once de- 
seribed the British wars against the 
native races of South Africa as “one of 
the most abominable chapters in the his- 
tory of our times; one of the most abomi- 
nable chapters in the history of our deal- 
ings with inferior races.” It is the black 
side of imperialism everywhere. In the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century 
the native population in the region of 
the Congo was variously estimated by 
trayelers to be between 20,000,000 and 
80,000,000. In 1911, says Mr. Morel, it 
has fallen to 8,500,000. That is, Huropean 
exploitation was responsible for the sacri- 
fice of over 10,000,000 lives. Now the 
reader will understand the meaning of 
Dr. Schweitzer’s question. This is the 
net result of the policy of nations and 
governments which profess to hold the 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. Could there be 
more damning evidence of the truth of 
Bishop Gore’s statement that the Chris- 
tianity of the Western nations is only a 
veneer ? 

But what can we do? I think that is a 
question which every member of every 
Christian church might well ask. And 
before it can be answered satisfactorily 
there are one or two preliminary but well- 
supported generalizations which must 
guide our judgment. The first is this,— 
that there is not a single white race in the 
world which is fit to govern black, colored, 
or uncivilized peoples apart from the 
restraining judicial, moral, and social in- 
fluence of the public opinion or the collec- 
tive conscience of the world. In con- 
firmation of that dictum I might appeal to 
the history of every white race which has 
been brought into close contact with black 
peoples, or which has had commercial or 
governmental relationships with black, 
brown, yellow, or uncivilized races. Take 
the early history of America, of Australia, 
or of Africa. Or consider the record of 
Britain in India, modified though it has 
been by philanthropic efforts and high 
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administrative ability; or the record of 
the Great Powers in China, or any of the 
European powers in the various parts of 
Africa. It is true that governments in 
these matters are often, up to a certain 
point, more open to moral appeals than 
are individual traders and exploiting com- 
panies, but that is because governments 
have usually a deeper sense of moral 
responsibility and are more susceptible to 
public opinion. And. the fact strengthens 
my point. It is true also that the self- 
sacrificing labors of men like Livingstone 
and Moffat, and scores of other mission- 
ary workers, should qualify our judg- 
ments of nations and races as a whole. 
But making every allowance for these 
more humane influences, there cannot be 
the least doubt of the truth which I am 
seeking to emphasize—that the prejudices 
and passions which enter into the social 
and political relationships of the white 
and colored races are so deep and wide- 
spread that only through the formulated 
public opinion or the collective conscience 
of the world can we hope to moderate 
their bitterness and keep them in check, 
and so, perhaps, prevent the outbreak of 
terrible racial wars. 

Now the only organization at present 


established through which such a collec- _ 


tive or world conscience can express itself 
is the League of Nations. It is true that 
the League, in its present form, is not by 
any means a satisfactory instrument for 
the formulation and expression of a world 
conscience. It is. hampered by the fact 
that it was created by the conquering 
powers in an atmosphere of distrust, 
jealousy, hatred, and /ill-will—the out- 
growth of war. It is weighted and ham- 
pered by an unjust treaty. It does not 
command enthusiasm or widespread pub- 
lic support. Three of the greatest nations 
in the world, the United States, Germany, 
and Russia, are not represented upon it. 
And the method of appointing or electing 
representatives upon it leaves much to be 
desired. But such as it is, it is better 
than nothing. It represents fifty-four 
states. It is feeling its way toward the 
organization of an international spirit in 
all its phases. It has already established 
a Permanent International Court of Jus- 
tice, and, in the terms of the Covenant 
of the League, it recognizes its relations 
to uncivilized peoples as one which em- 
bodies “a sacred trust of civilization’ for 
“the well-being and development of the 
native races.” The League of Nations. 
then, with all its shortcomings, is at 
present the only organized body through 
which the conscience of the greater part 
of the civilized world can express itself. 
Unfortunately, the means for applying the 
dictates of this collective conscience and 
the machinery and the methods by which 
native peoples may appeal to it do not 
yet exist. ; 

There is, for example, the question of 
the administration of the mandated terri- 
tories. Reports on the administration of 
these territories should surely be sub- 
mitted to the League for consideration 
and discussion. This in itself would bring 
the record of each mandatory power be- 
fore the public opinion of the world. The 
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various reports would be compared and 
contrasted, and the peoples concerned 
would thus have an opportunity of ascer- 
taining to what extent the various manda- 
tory powers were regarding their responsi- 
bilities toward the native peoples as “a 
sacred trust of civilization.” No one 
knows what is going to happen during the 
next few years, or whether the League 
itself is going to survive. 

But assuming that peaceful development 
goes on and that conditions in Europe be- 
come more settled, it is essential that the 
native races of Africa, particularly in the 
mandated territories, should have some 
means of bringing their grievances before 
a fully representative international body 
on which the natives or their advisers 
should be represented, say by some such 
organization as the Aborigines Protection 
Society.* They should be protected from 
slavery, from excessive taxation, and from 
the confiscation and impoverishment of 
their lands by alien companies; and so 
long as the present system of private con- 
cessions and commercial exploitation con- 
tinues, some means should be devised of 


*As I write, I notice that Rey. John H. 
Harris is making much the same plea in the 
London press, that is, that the natives of 
Africa should be represented on the Interna- 
tional Labor Bureau. 
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limiting the dividends of exploiting com- 
panies and of retaining such a share of 
the exploited wealth as really belongs to 
the country, for the purpose of the agri- 
cultural, educational, and communal ad- 
vancement of its peoples. Such a policy 
would have its beneficial repercussions on 
native administration in other states. 

In any case our duty as Christians is 
clear. It is—to educate the collective 
conscience of the world and to bring it 
to bear, through some international or- 
ganization, on the economic and govern- 
mental relations of white and colored 
races, and so prevent a recurrence of the 
barbarous treatment and wars of the past. 
The teaching of Jesus and the New Testa- 
ment is clear enough, and the ethical re- 
quirements of Christianity are wuniver- 
salistic or they are nothing. “If thy 
brother sin against thee, go shew him his 
fault between thee and him alone; if he 
hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. 
But if he hear thee not, take with thee 
one or two more, that at the mouth of two 
witnesses or three every word may be 
established. And if he refuse to hear 
them, tell it unto the congregation.” The 
“congregation” in these matters, for us, 
is surely a world tribunal or an inter- 
national organization. 


“Jesus Hadn’t Any Theology” 


From a sermon by 


MAXWELL SAVAGE 


ANY PEOPLE TO-DAY, altogether 

too many for their own good, think 
that theology is old-fashioned and unim- 
portant. A man, a liberal, said to me 
the other day: ‘Why all this bother? 
Why not simply act as Jesus did? He 
didn’t have any theology.” No statement 
could be more absurd. Jesus certainly did 
have a theology,—one that shocked the 
hierarchy of his day, one which involved 
a loving Father instead of a tyrannical 
King. He had a theology which involved 
a Father that could be loved, and a hu- 
manity which was so related to God that 
the individual, without resort to any inter- 
mediary, could walk with and face his God. 
His theology involved not only the rela- 
tionship of man to God, but of man to 


God, the Sun, and I 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


The sun pours light on the sea, 
The sun spreads life o’er the land, 
The sun stoops down from his glorious 
throne 
And holds the world in his hand. 


But sun, I pity you so! 
For you are only a clod. 

You know no soul, no deathless mind, 
You know no loving God. ~ 


Poor sun! I look to a day 
When all your life shall have fled; 
But God and I shall live and love 
When you are cold and dead. 


man. Not only did he have a theology, 
but he believed in it so deeply that he 
stood for it and died for it through the 
agony on the Cross. He could have said, 
“It is not important’; he could have 
said, “I’m going to put my own inter- 
pretation on these old words,” but if he 
had, we should never have heard of the 
Nazarene. 

So, as I say, too many people altogether 
are under the spell of the old conception 
of theology as mere narrow dogma to 
realize that every man has a_ theology, 
and that as a structural plan is to the 
engineer building a bridge, as a theory is 
to every branch of science, so a theology 
is essential and necessary to religion, if 
your religion is going to have any back- 
bone, any structure, any articulation! 
Without a theology your religion becomes 
a mere soft, shapeless mass of sentimen- 
tality without guidance or power to fune- 
tion, and that is the trouble with mil- 


_ lions of Protestants in the modern world. 


Their religion is a shapeless mass of un- 
directed feeling. 

Of course theology should not be talked 
about all the time, it should not show 
much, but it should give—it must be there 
to give—form and suggest form to your 
religion, just as good drawing is essential 
to a good painting, just as good machinery 
working quietly but effectively in your 
power-house is essential, if you are going 
to enjoy heat and light and power in your 
homes. 


. aecording to the Giornale d’ Italia. 
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Religion Around the World 


Ramsay MacDonald 
to Free Churchmen 


The first visit of a British premier 
while in office to the Assembly of the 
National Evangelical Free Church Coun- 
cil was paid by J. Ramsay MacDonald 
in March, when he addressed the As- 
sembly at Brighton, England, giving an 
exposition of socialism as “Christian 
idealism in practice.’ “The character- 
istic of Christianity,” said Mr. MacDonald, 
“is its binding humanism. The moment 
that human values are elevated to a 
divine platform, that moment we attain 
to a position of moral and_ spiritual 
equality.” Later he declared, “Christian 
faith must be uncomfortable as long as 
the problem of poverty exists, and Chris- 
tian minds must see whether they can 
find a solution of it.’ Toward the close 
of his address, the Premier asserted that 
the fearfulness of war would go on 
until “a nation is so full of Christian 
courage that it will say, ‘The only se- 
eurity we can have is by pursuing the 
moral categories—justice, fair play, hon- 
esty, uprightness,’’’? and their companions. 


Turkey and Islam 


The abolition of the Caliphate and the 
exile of Caliph Abdul Medjid, the re- 
sultant contest of claims to spiritual 
primacy from other Mohammedan coun- 
tries, and the confusing reports of the clos- 
ing of religious schools by the Angora 
government, have provoked a volume of 
interpretations from the press. It seems 
likely, however, that this move grows out 
of the purpose of the new Turkey to 
evolve a modern democratic state, in 
which the spiritual succession of Islamic 


rulers has no place,—the latest chapter’ 


in the classic conflict of church and state. 
The change is agitating the Islamic world, 
and the controversy may in the end mean 
a revival of the strength of Islam: A 
survey of the Moslem world recently 
completed by a commission of missionaries 
estimates the total Mohammedan popu- 
lation at 234,814,989, somewhat less than 
the estimate of 300,000,000 usually as- 
sumed. The report states, however, that 
from six to ten millions, scattered through- 
out Europe, South America, Algeria, 
Syria, Persia, Turkey, India, and Egypt, 
haye so far broken away from orthodox 
Islamic tradition that they should prop- 
erly be known as “New Moslems.” The 
report also indicates an increase of 
interest in letters in the Moslem world. 


The Consistent Vatican 


What is’ looked upon as the first in 
a series of severe disciplinary measures 
to be taken by the Vatican against sus- 
pected Modernists is the excommunication 
of the Abbé Ernesto Buonaiuti, professor 
of Church History in Rome University, 
The 
Osservatore Romano, organ of the Vati- 
ean, states that the Abbé Buonaiuti was 
excommunicated because, in spite of “ca- 
nonical reprimands,” he “continued to 


spread doctrines frankly Modernistic in 
character.” His books have been placed 
on the Index Expurgatorius. The Abbé, 
it is reported, stated before giving the 
lecture that led to his excommunication 
that his action did not signify rebellion, 
but was simply in fulfillment of his civic 
duties. As to Modernism, Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, addressing the League of Catholic 
Women in Boston, Mass., agreed in one 
statement of fact, if not in deseriptive 
terms, with a contention of THr Receis- 
Ter, when he declared, “The great bulk 
of -Protestants are against this modern, 
repulsive doctrine which has been sud- 
denly dragged into the fore again.” 


Efforts are being made to co-ordinate 
the seven branches of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches in North America 
for the more efficient administration of 
educational, inspirational, and missionary 
work. 


Of the million and a half Czechoslo- 
vakian seceders from the Roman Catholic 
Church, some have organized into an 
Episcopal ‘Czechoslovak Church, akin to 
the Greek. Others, moving into full Prot- 
estantism, have organized as a church 
of Czech Brethren. 

Two achievements of the National 
Christian Council of China during its first 
year are the appointment of an anti-opium 
commission to deal with the recrudescence 
of .opium manufacture, and efforts to 
safeguard workers in the new industrial- 
ism from the evils of an unenlightened 
factory system. American missionary 
leaders have appealed to the National 
Christian Council of India to take meas- 
ures against the opinion evil in its own 
land. 


Thirty-five per cent. of the world’s popu- 
lation is Christian, and seventy per cent. 
of the world is under the rule of “Chris- 
tian nations,” according to Rev. Frank 
Wilson, writing in the Witness. He says 
that Christianity has been extended further 
in the last century than in any similar 
period since its founding, and that church 
membership in this country has grown 
from thirty-five per cent. of the population 
in 1890 to forty-five per cent. in the latest 
census. 


Gen. Bramwell Booth has issued an 
order forbidding all officers of the Salva- 
tion Army from joining or retaining mem- 
bership in any secret order. There is a 
rumor, denied in this country, that this 
action is one more chapter in the struggle 
between General Booth and his sister, 
Miss Evangeline Booth, commander of the 
American Army, in which he hopes to 
abolish her office and make the three di- 
visions under her control “tributaries” of 
London. 


Universalist churches throughout the 
country are conducting the “Christ Cru- 
sade,” with intensive effort to continue 
till Easter. Its objective is to interest 
men and women in a more earnest and 
active participation in the work of the 
church and church organizations, 


The Future of Methodism 
at the General Conference 


At the request of Ture Reerster, Dr. 
L. O. Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald, 
has kindly prepared the following sum- 
mary of the major problems to be dealt 
with at the coming quadrennial General 
Jonference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church: 

What shall Methodism say about or- 
ganized warfare? What shall Methodism 
do with the historic episcopacy? What 
will be the attitude of Methodism toward 
the Russian Church movement? How 
shall Methodism dispose of the perplexing 
problems arising from the administration 
of, the Benevolence Boards? What will 
the Methodist Episcopal Church say re- 
garding the proposal to unite with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South? How 
will American Methodism adjust itself to 
the demand for a larger measure of 
autonomy for mission churches? Will the 
General Conference consolidate the numer- 
ous church periodicals? How many new 
bishops will be elected? Who will they 
be? Shall the Commission on Courses of 
Study be reorganized? Shall District Su- 
perintendents be elected by the Annual 
Conference rather than appointed by the 
presiding bishop? : 

Such are the problems with which 
Methodism ‘will grapple in the 1924 Gen- 


-eral Conference, that will meet during the 


month of May in Springfield, Mass. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the future of 
Methodism for generations to come will 
be influenced for good or ill by the actions 
taken or not taken at the Springfield con- 
ference. 

Flaming its way into the consciousness 
of Methodism comes the question of peace 
and war. That issue will not down. It 
keeps recurring in the minds of those who 
have their faces turned toward to-morrow. 
Many of the delegates to the General Con- 
ference are of the conviction that an en- 
lightened Christianity must part company 
with the principles, parties, and practices 
of militarism. They are willing that 
Methodism shall start the solemn business 
of parting company with Czesar. Others 
are of the opinion that the cause of peace 
will be better served by. a milder program. 
It is not easy to predict which course will 
be followed. : 

The Committee on Episcopacy will be 
flooded with memorials intended to curb 
what is felt to be an autocratic assump- 
tion of power on the part of the bishops. 
There is an energetic effort being made 
to cut down the life tenure of the episcopal 
office to a term of eight years. A com- 
promise proposal is to limit the term of 
episcopal residence within a given area 
to eight years. The advocates of the 
status quo are not few in number, and 
they will oppose any change in the episco- 
pal office on the ground of constitution- 
ality and administrative efficiency. The 
strength of the so-called “Pastors’ move- 
ment” would seem to reflect a mood to 
modify many of the prerogatives of the 
bishop’s office. 

The Russian Church situation is sure 
to find a place in the general discussion. 
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It is expected that some way will be found 
whereby Methodism will be able to play 
the Samaritan act of service to the Reform 
Church recently started in Moscow, 
thereby commending the judgment of the 
Methodist representatives to the Russian 
Chureh Council of May, 1923. 

Methodism is face to face with the prob- 
lem of consolidating the numerous Benevyo- 
lence Boards. At the present time there 
are at least ten separate and independent 
Boards, in addition to. numerous Councils 
and Commissions. Why not consolidate 
these Boards for the sake of financial 
economy and administrative effectiveness? 
The demand for consolidation has been 
gathering momentum during the past 
quadrennium, and it would not be surpris- 
ing if many of the Boards were eliminated, 
and their functions taken over by some 
combined administrative program. The 
same situation exists with respect to the 
church Advocates. There is a feeling that 
one weekly, of national dimensions, could 
not adequately represent the mind of the 
whole church. A more reasonable propo- 
sition would be the issuance of three Advo- 
cates, Eastern, Mid-Western, and Pacific. 

Popular interest is always aroused when 
it comes to electing new bishops. Not 
many elections will take place this year. 
Two bishops, William Burt of Buffalo, 
N.Y., and Frank M. Bristol of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., will retire because of age limit. 
Their places will be filled, and additional 
bishops may be elected to serve in the 
place of others incapacitated through seri- 
ous illness. 

Shall the General Conference endorse 
the plan recommended by a joint commit- 
tee of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, providing for the reunion into one 
church of these two main branches of 
Methodism? There is little doubt that the 
endorsement will be forthcoming, and 
steps taken to heal the schism of Civil 
War days. 

It is earnestly hoped that the controver- 
sies over the administrative program of 
the church will not cloud the issue of 
world evangelism. The General Confer- 
ence will formally launch the World Serv- 
ice program, which will continue, on a 
yearly basis, the Centenary campaign 
which is just now coming to a close. The 
Springfield General Conference will repre- 
sent the prayerful eagerness of Methodism 
to win the world for Christ. 


Roll-Call of the Churches 


The net increase of church members 
during 1923 was somewhat smaller than 
that of the previous year, it is revealed 
in the annual census of religions compiled 
by Dr. H. K. Carroll for the Christian 
Herald. The grand totals for all religious 
bodies of the United States are 45,457,366 
communicants, 206,848 ministers, and 237,- 
404 churches, indicating gains for 1923 of 
680,015 communicants, 2,733 ministers, and 
2,884 churches. Baptists (fourteen bodies), 
with the largest gain of 192,520 members, 
and Presbyterians (nine bodies), with 
an increase of 61,290 communicants, are 
two churches torn by the fundamen- 
talist controversy that show a larger 
net increase than during the year before. 
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Of the Protestant groups, the Disci- 
ples of Christ reveal the largest per- 
centage of growth in membership. Statis- 


tics of the Unitarians, not yet compiled. 


for 1923, cannot rightly be included with 
other figures of Dr. Carroll, who gives 
Unitarian reports for 1922. The official 
figures for 1922 give the Unitarian con- 
stituency for the United States and Can- 
ada as 113,308. Roman Catholics total 
15,750,260, an increase of 138,616; mem- 
bers of the Hastern Orthodox groups total 
64,745, an increase of 21,506. <A total 
membership of 42,856,094 for the Roman 
Catholic Chureh in the British BWmpire, 
the United States, and American posses- 
sions is claimed in the latest reference 
volumes published by that church. 


When Patriotism Demands Lying? 


The acknowledged falsity of the “spy 
stories’ concocted by the late John R. 
Rathom, an editor, during the World War 
leads the Catholic World to declare that 
“warfare demands all kinds of lying,” 
and that “some of us can never again 
believe statesmen in time of war.” It 
continues: “If all of us would refuse 
to believe them, we should end war. 
Let’s hope that the next time a prime 
minister or premier, or a secretary of 
state, or any other official cries out, Ger- 
many wants war, or England wants war, 
or France wants war, or Japan wants war, 
or Russia wants war, his own people 
and all the ,people will answer, ‘You 
lie!’ And the peoples will be right.” 


The Workers and the Churchés 


Said Warren S. Stone, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, be- 
fore the recent meeting of the Method- 
ist Council of Cities at Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

“I tell you very frankly that labor 


does not think much of the church, be-: 


cause the church does not think very 
much of labor. Always, in trouble be- 
tween capital and labor, the influence of 
the church has largely been on the side 
of capital. This is easily explained when 
you realize that the church depends upon 
capital for its support and not upon con- 
tributions from the workers. Some 
churches, it is true, carry on a super- 
ficial welfare work, but they do almost 
nothing to interest themselves vitally in 
wages, working conditions, and occupa- 
tional problems that mean bread and but- 
ter and life and death to the worker 
and his family.” Gov. William B. Sweet 
of Colorado, who addressed the same 
meeting, was hardly less drastic in his 
denunciation. “The primary object of 
modern business,” he declared, “is the 
exploitation of humanity as well as raw 
materials.” 

A Unitarian minister, Rev. Ralph BE. 
Bailey of Omaha, Neb., however, in a re- 
cent address cited the work of the Federal 
Council of Churches and the Conference on 
Christian Politics, Economics, and Citi- 
zenship to meet at Birmingham, England, 
as among evidences that the churches 
are taking a new attitude toward indus- 
try and dealing with practical social prob- 
lems in a more thorough fashion than 
before. : 
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Union with Eastern Church? . 


Roman Catholic and HWastern Church 
leaders recently held a conference at 
Olmniitz, Czechoslovakia, drew up tentative 
plans for approachment, and named an 
official congress to be held in July at 
Velerad in Czechoslovakia for the con- 
sideration of problems relating to organic 
union of the two communions. At the 
same time, the Anglicans, who have been 
talking with Catholic cardinals about pos- 
sible union, are reported as negotiating 
with two deposed Greek patriarchs. An- 
thony of Kiey, the deputy of the Patri- 
arch Tikhon, suggested, in an article 
in a Belgrade newspaper, that the Eastern 
Chureh could not refuse the English 
episcopate “recognition in their existing 
Order,” in the event of union with the 
English Church. This utterance is con- 
sidered significant, since Anthony repre- 
sents the very conservative element in the 
Eastern Church, which would ordinarily 
be expected to oppose any attempt to 
recognize the Anglican orders. 


Will Methodists Outlaw War? . 


The first move in one of the major 
denominations toward the unequivocal 
outlawing of war by the churches was 
officially taken by several hundred pas- 
tors and superintendents of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, meeting in the 
annual Council of Cities in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. They memorialized their General 
Conference, which will meet in Spring- 
field, Mass., in May, to “inform the govern- 
ment that our church can take no part 
in any movement toward war.’ The 
Christian Century, which has been chal- 
lenging the churches to notify the state 
that “as corporate bodies they will not sup- 
port war or permit their buildings to be 
used for its promotion,” believes that this 
is “the first formulation in what is des- 
tined to be a series of actions freeing 
the churches from the support of war.” 


Evolution Again in Trouble 


A bill to prohibit the teaching of Dar- 
win’s theory of evolution in the schools 
and colleges of the State has been intro- 
duced in the lower house of the Missis- 
sippi Legislature. <A fuller account .of 
the provisions and of the progress of 
the bill will appear in a forthcoming 
issue of THE Reeister. Dr. John Roach 
Straton recently attacked the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York 
City for maintaining an exhibit pictur- 
ing the evolution of man. The following 
Sunday, Dr. Percy Stickney Grant took 
issue with him and pleaded for team- 
work of science and religion. 


In recognition of the numerical strength 
of the Roman Catholic Church in America 
and of America’s contribution to foreign — 
relief, Pope Pius XI. has elevated Arch- 
bishop Hayes of New York and Arch- 
bishop Mundelein of Chicago to the car- 
dinalate, making America’s representation 
in the Sacred College four. They were 
elected at a private consistory March 24, 
and invested with the insignia of their 
office March 27, 


‘| 


| 


ee in the Balkans. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


From Bishop Ferencz 


To the Hditor of Tun CHRISTIAN RUGISTER :— 
You will pardon me, I hope, if I ask 
your favor to publish these lines of my 
thanks to your readers. 
Accept, dear Sir, my best regards and 


high respect. Yours truly, 


JOSEPH FERENCZ, 
Hungarian Unitarian Bishop. 


CiLus-KoLozsyAr, 
TRANSYLVANIA, ROUMANIA, 


Dearly beloved brethren,—1 cannot ex- 
plain to myself how several Unitarian 
ministers and other friends came to the 
idea that this year is my 90th birthday 
and 67th of my service. True, I began 
my ministerial work in 1855, and became 
bishop forty-seven years ago, but my birth- 
day is 1885, the 9th of August. In spite 
of the good distance up to my 90th birth- 
day, I was touched to tears by the beauti- 
ful words and thoughts which so many 
good men and women poured upon me for 
the work of such an unusually long time. 
I feel honoured and blessed, dear brethren, 
by what you say concerning my work, 
but what makes me even more thankful, 
is the great and deep interest and, I may 
say, anxiety, which I see expressed in 
your letters for our poor, oppressed 
Chureh. Well, indeed, no one should be 
surprised if a man of my age and respon- 
sibility is ready to cry with the prophet 
Jeremiah over the ruins of my country. 
Wor one thousand years this part of the 
world was nursing the most healthy 
thoughts of human progress, and now we 
see day by day that all our rights and 
goods are being thrown to the winds. | 

If the work of the new power continues 
in the same speed and vehemence as up 
to now, in a very short time no Unitarian 
schools shall be found in Transylvania. 

But in spite of all this, I am not going 
to give up my hope in Divine Providence. 
We were tried and tempted several times 
before, too, but we held up our banner 
again and begun new life and made new 
restoration, although then we had no 
friends in other countries, as we have you 
and our British brethren now. I need 
not say more of this. You shall continue 
your saving work, with God’s help, I am 
sure. 

Let me beg of all the good friends who 
sent me letters of congratulation to pardon 
me for not writing to each. Pray accept 
my best thanks and deep gratitude. 

May God’s blessing be upon you; may 
the Almighty save you from similar pains 
and sufferings. Let us pray together for 
a happier and better future to this old 
eradle of our Unitarian faith. 

Yours faithfully, 
- JOSEPH FERENCZ, 
Hungarian Unitarian Bishop. 


Roumania and Transylvania 
To the Editor of Tom CuRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


In the interesting article by Mr. Ton- 
joroff in the issue of April 3 the writer 
states that “world reconstruction would 
be much simplified if confusion could be 
The area is 
no terra firma, but is instead a quaking 


quagmire.” He continues: “Of all the 
parishes swelled to empires, Roumania 
has borne her honors with the most 
marked display of sanity, Roumania has 
been haying her difficulties, but has 
demonstrated her possession of a certain 
amount of objectivity, and alone has 
shown a capacity to follow the rule of 
reason.” He concludes by a comparison 
of Roumania and some of her neighbors. 

One ventures with due timidity on the 
quagmire of judgment between the Balkan 
States. Compared with Greece and Jugo- 
slavia and Serbia, it may be that “Rou- 
mania alone has shown a capacity for 
showing the rule of reason.” But the 
words are misleading if interpreted to 
mean a well-governed country. At a 
recent meeting in New York City, at 
which there were present representatives 
particularly well-informed as to the treat- 
ment of four of the minority groups in 
Transylvania and Bessarabia, it was 
Stated that these two regions to-day are 
“the blackest spots of misrule in Europe.” 
James I. of England said he would “harry 
all the Puritans” out of his realm. Merci- 
less harrying is in process in Roumania, 
applied to the newly acquired Roumanian 
territories, with the result, evidently wel- 
comed by the Roumanian authorities, of 
the exodus of many members of the mi- 
nority groups. Among them are thou- 
sands of Magyar Protestants who, utterly 
impoverished, seek new homes in other 
lands. 

When the Presbyterian, Lutheran, Re- 
formed, and Unitarian churches in this 
country are severally and _ collectively 
doing their utmost to persuade Rouma- 
nian authorities reasonably to observe the 
terms of the Trianon Treaty, safeguard- 
ing the life, property, and institutions of 
the minorities in Transylvania, which ex- 
cept for their help would cease to exist, 
may I be permitted to express surprise 
that THe Reaister should publish without 
comment such amazing praise of Rou- 
mania? The members of the Unitarian 
Continuing Committee on Transylvanian 
Relief are not anti-Roumanian. We ask 
only that Roumania grant to the minori- 
ties under her rule fair play and justice. 
As Chairman of this Committee I beg that 
Tur Recister will correct the misstate- 
ment made by Mr. Tonjoroff. 


Boston, Mass. Louis C. CoRNisH. 


[Our readers will see in to-day’s issue 
of Tue Recister an article by Mr. Ton- 
joroff written a month ago, which re- 
bukes the behavior of Roumania for her 
persecutions of religious minorities. Mr. 
Tonjoroff is familiar with the interests 
of the Unitarian Church and other 
churches, and shares heartily in their 
great efforts to bring justice out of op- 


pression. In the “quagmire” article he 
says Roumania “has been having her 
difficulties,” and his article this week 


shows one of them. What he was dealing 
with in the issue of April 3 was the rela- 
tion of Roumania to the other Balkan 
States, and not the Transylvanian prob- 
lem, which is another matter. Transyl- 
vania is a domestic problem for Roumania, 
and not a foreign problem. It is one of 
many of her interests. As a whole Rou- 
mania seems to have satisfied the larger 
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nations since the Great War, but in this 
internal business of her persecution of a 
proud people reduced to subjection she 
must change her ways. Mr. Tonjoroff is 
an American, born in Macedonia, of Bul- 
garian parents, educated at Harvard, and 
at present representing the Associated 
Press in Sofia. He is one of the best-in- 
formed journalists in the country. He 
has been writing regularly for Tur Rrc- 
IsTeR for twenty-six years.—THE Eprror. | 


From Mr. Mohler 


To the Editor of Tun CuRisTiAN RucisTuR :— 


May I make a small addition to my 
article which you called “The Man who 
Resigned from Church”? The other day 
I received a copy of the catalogue of my 
own theological school, Newton, in which 
is indicated a significant change in the 
course in Church History. In my day, 
1913-16, only the last few lectures of the_ 
second year offered any treatment of 
church development in this country. The 
announcement for 1923-24 shows that a 
little. more than half of the course now 
deals with “the later history of Chris- 
tianity in England and America.” While 
rejoicing in this improvement, the disap- 
pointment remains that the topics suggest 
“Christian thought’ rather than Chris- 
tian ecclesiastical tactics and administra- 
tion. Confessions are interesting, but be- 
havior reveals character. 


Hinewam, Mass. Mark Mosier. 


A. U. A. Nominations 


The Nominating Committee, appointed 
at the last Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, begs to an- 
nounce that it will present the following 
names as Officers and Directors of the 
A. U. A., to be elected at the Annual Meet- 


ing in May. PRESIDENT 


Samuel A. Bliot 


ViCcE-PRESIDENTS 
James A. Tufts, Exeter, N.H. 
Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston, Mass. 
Frank H. Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y. 
George Soulé, New Orleans, La. 
Arthur E. Morgan, Dayton, Ohio 
Charles A. Lory, Fort Collins, Col. 
Edward T. Williams, Berkeley, Calif. 
Murray H. Williams, Montreal, P.Q., 


Canada 
SECRETARY 


Louis C. Cornish 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
W. Forbes Robertson 


TREASURER 
Henry H. Fuller 


ASSISTANT TREASURER 
Parker H. Marean 


Drrectors (for three years) 
George O. Carpenter, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 
(renominated) 
Frederic A. Delano, Washington, D.C. 
Oliver M. Fisher, Newton, Mass. 
(renominated) 
Mrs. Frank W. Pratt, Richmond, Va. 
Oliver Prescott, New Bedford, Mass. 
Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Ill. 
(renominated) 
For the Committee, 
J. Winn Brown, Chairman. 
Bucene R, Surren, Secretary. 
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Annual Meetings Review Year’s Progress 


Elect officers and plan greater work 


EPORTS OF annual meetings of the 
churches that have come to THE REG- 
ISTER since the issue of February 7 in- 
clude increase in membership and attend- 
ance, progress in departments of church 
work, and projects for expansion. 


Sr, PauLt, Minn.—One of the chief items 
reported was the successful conduct of 
the every-member canvass. There was 
an increase in the number of subscribers 
of ten per cent. and increase in the total 
amount subscribed of eight per cent. Dur- 
ing the past year the beautiful Ames 
Chapel, memorial to the late Charles W. 
Ames, was completed, so that wider oppor- 
tunity to do work in religious education 
is afforded. Steadily growing attendance 
at the Junior Church was reported. Other 
points in the progress of the church re- 
viewed were the lectures by Prof. Kirsopp 
Lake with an average attendance of 200, 
a greatly increased amount of commu- 
nity service through the established social 
agencies of the city, substantial gains 
in both Alliance and Laymen’s League, 
the success of Laymen’s Sunday, and the 
organization by the Alliance of a group 
of younger women for study and work. 
The program for 1924, as outlined by Rey. 
Frederick M. Eliot, the minister, included 
wider publicity for the aims and ideals 
of the church, particularly through more 
intensive advertising of the vesper ser- 
vices and the publication of sermons 
preached in this pulpit either by the min- 
ister or visitors, the setting aside of a 
“parish calling-day,”’ the employment of 
a full-time parish assistant, and the ap- 
pointment of a community service com- 
mittee. 

H. E. Wood and §S. EH. Turner were 
elected to the board of trustees. 

Cuinton, Mass.—With contributions 
ranging from three cents to $100, a total 
of more than $750 was brought to the 
meeting by members of the parish for 
the fund which is being raised to build 
a new parish house. This, together with 
other contributions, with proceeds from 
entertainments and sales, brings the re- 
sults of the first year’s efforts toward 
this fund to a total of $1,000. A special 
committee will carry on the campaign the 
coming year. 

The minister, Rey. James C. Duncan, 
called attention to the need of interior 
improvements in the church building. 
Next year will be the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of this church. 
Mr. Duncan made a special plea for the 
Service Pension Society, and, acknowl- 
edged bequests made to the church by 
Mrs. C. C. Stone and Levi W. Harris, and 
the gift of a piano from Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerdon A. Brown. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance 
on hand of $573.33. The following officers 
were elected: Parish committee for three 
years, Miss Susan D. Smith, Mrs. Ernest 
H. Lee, Otto M. Schmidt; clerk, Harold 
L. French; treasurer, Ernest H. Lee; 
trustee for three years, William A. Fuller; 
trustee for one year, George S. Howard; 


auditors, Calvin H. Hastings, Herbert S. 
Child; almoners, Rey. James C. Duncan, 
Adin W. Custance; delegates to the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, Mrs. Herbert 
S. Child, Mrs. Herbert H. Parker. 

New York Ciry (Community Church). 
—The salaries of the ministers, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes and Rey. John Herman 
Randall, were each increased $1,000 a 
year. The organ committee reported a 
gratifying response to its first call for 
funds to purchase and install an organ 
at a total cost of $27,000. In recognition 
of the long services of Melbert B. Cary 
as trustee, the meeting voted that the 
two houses at 88 and 40 Hast 35th Street, 
recently purchased for expansion of the 
church’s activities, be called the Melbert 
Cary House. Mr. Cary was largely re- 
sponsible for the purchase of this property. 
Major Hequemborg, Mr. Rettinger, Mrs. 
Ashley, and Mr. Moesel were elected trus- 
tees for three years and Mrs. Boyd _trus- 
tee for one year. 

On the day following the meeting, Mr. 
Holmes and Mr. Randall issued a state- 
ment refusing their increase in salaries. 
They said: “We cannot with happiness 
add to the burden of the church when 
pledges to the Building Fund must still 
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be paid, fifteen thousand (15,000) dollars 
be subscribed to the Organ Fund, and the 
recurring deficit in our annual budget be 
wiped out. The best reward that we can 
ask for our labors is that these tasks be 
promptly fulfilled. Until this is done, we 
cannot accept further favors for our- 
selves.” 

Rep Loper, Mont. (Finnish Unitarian 
Church ).—Several measures for the con- 
tinuation and strengthening of the work 
of this church were voted. Special con- 
sideration was given to questions con- 
cerning the Sunday services, the Young 
People’s Fellowship, the Reading Circle, 
the cenfirmation school, and the summer 
work of the pastor, Rey. Maria Lappa- 
lainen. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Matt. Erkkila; vice-president, 
A. §S. Karvonen; secretary, John Her- 
ronen ; vice-secretary, C. J. Mattila; treas- 
urer, A. §. Karvonen; trustees, John 
Sinko, Nestor Maketa, Isakki Niemi; audi- 
tors, Alfred Mattila, Thomas Erving. 

OAKLAND, CALir.—Reports indicated the 
close of the most successful year of the 
church. They were presented by Miss 
S. Louise Palmer as secretary; C. H. 
Redington, treasurer; Miss Carrie Gorrill, 
Women’s Alliance; Mrs. Henry J. Miller, 
chureh school; Henry G. Tardy, Laymen’s 
League, and W. 8. Gould, finance com- 
mittee. 

(Continued on page 378) 


Young People’s Sunday 


One hundred sixty churches have services 


Young People’s Sunday for 1924, ob-- 


served in 160 Unitarian churches in the 
United States and Canada, took special 
thought, in worship and sermon, of “the 
spirit of youth in the life of the church.” 
With other returns still to come in, the 
reports show an increase of twenty-two 
churches over the record for the obsery- 
ance of this Sunday last year. In nearly 
all these churches, the young people had 
full charge of the service of worship. _ 

Reports at hand show that sermons were 
given by the young people in churches at 
Denver, Col., Norton, Mass., Dayton, Ohio, 
Underwood, Minn., Chicago, Tl. (Third 
Unitarian Church), Davenport, Ia., Dun- 
kirk, N.Y., Berkeley, Calif., Portland, Me. 
(Preble Chapel), Brooklyn, N.Y. (Church 
of the Saviour), Dedham, Mass., Water- 
town, Mass., Buffalo, N.Y., Newburyport, 
Mass., Indianapolis, Ind., Redlands, Long 
Beach, and Palo Alto, Calif., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Norwell, Mass., Uxbridge and 
Mendon, Mass., Lincoln, Neb., Cambridge, 
Mass. (Harvard Street Unitarian Church), 
Westboro, Athol, Petersham, Winthrop, 
Somerville, Medford, Stow, and Dorchester 
(Kirst Parish), Mass., Wilmington, Del., 
Sioux City, Ia., Montreal, Canada, James- 
town, N.Y., Trenton, N.J., Nashua, N.H., 
North Easton and Wollaston, Mass., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio (First Unitarian Church), 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (North Side Unitarian 
Church), Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Exeter, N.H., 
Barnstable and Medfield, Mass. and 
Swansboro, N.C. 

At First Parish Church in Dorchester, 


Mass., the ntusie of the prelude, postlude, 
and anthem was composed by one of the 
young people, Kenneth W. Houghton, and 
the words of the choir hymn were written 
by Newton EH. Lincoln. In the afternoon, 
members of the Nathaniel Hall Society of 
this parish called on those who were un- 
able because of illness to attend the sery- 
ice. The presentation of “The Great Com- 
mandment,” a pageant of world religions, 
written and directed by Mrs. EB. B. Backus, 
constituted the observance by the young 
people at Los Angeles, Calif. At Rock- 
land, Mass., there was a joint observance 
of Young People’s and Laymen’s Sunday, 
with the sermon by Dr. William A. Loud, 
president of the local League chapter, and 
other parts of the service taken by officers 
of the Y. P. R. U. branch. At Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y:, where eleven Vassar girls 
conducted the service on March 11, Dr. 
J. &. Sunderland read a rally hymn for 
the Y. P. R. U. which he had written 
around the motto of the Union, “Truth, 
Worship, and Service.’ Young people 
of Salt Lake City gave a pageant in 
the evening for and with the chureh 
school members. From Watertown, 
Mass., a group of young people went 
to King’s Chapel in Boston to conduct 
an evening student. service. One of 
the young women. conducted the chureh 
school at Newburyport, Mass. The Churel 
of the Messiah, Montreal, was lighted, as 
in previous years, with candles, in honor 
of the occasion. Ten students of the 
(Continued on page 380) 
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Lamb’s Gentle Way with Books 


There is no evidence that Charles Lamb ever bought a new book, 
but there is some evidence of his manner of disposing of new books that 


came into his hands. He used to throw them over the wall into his neigh-. 
Eyen presentation copies from authors! 


bor’s garden! 


It was in this 


way that the neighbor’s boy, Thomas Westwood, started his library. Forty 
years later he wrote: “A Leigh Hunt would come skimming to my feet 
through the branches of the apple trees; or a Bernard Barton would be 


rolled downstairs after me from the library door. 


Marcian Colonna I 


remember finding on my window-sill, damp with the night’s fog; and 
the Plea of the Midsummer Fairies I picked out of the strawberry bed.” 


, 


From the Wiles of the Devil 
to the Nature of God 


JULIA N. BUDLONG 


“Tan Ironic Humanist. By Charles Perry. 
. Iowa City: The Midland Press. 

“Though we can stand a cynical devil, 
a sentimental devil is the very devil,” 
quotes Charles Perry in the opening essay 
of The Ironic Humanist—as delightful and 
refreshing a volume of metaphysical es- 
says as has come our way in many a long 
day. From every page gleam the broad 
sympathy and the kindly tolerance of the 
ideal philosopher, and the essays combine 
the deepest mystical insight with the 
warmest understanding of the hopes and 
fears, the doubts and triumphs, of strug- 
gling humanity. 

Their author, formerly our pastor in 
Iowa City and director of social service 
activities in Grand Rapids, is now pro- 
fessor of metaphysics in the University 
of Oklahoma, and the volume is replete 
with illustrations drawn from these fields. 
Many a laugh and many a sermon lurk 
between the straight black lines on the 
white page. “After all, the distance to 
Heaven or Hell is the difficulty of getting 
there.” “The thing that makes a devil 
a devil is the absence of good-will, and the 
thing that makes him a violent devil is 
the attendant absence of brains.” 

In the essay “The Spiritual Vagabond,” 
Mr. Perry has given us a treatment of 
the phenomenon of Spiritualism which 
reminds us keenly of the broadly inclu- 
sive and sympathetic spirit of William 
James. In an attempt to reconcile the 
“Mystic Vision and Spiritualism the latter 

is represented as one of the results of 
the general weakening of social relations 
that is disrupting our world, and the for- 
mer as its only cure. “Hverything in time 
and eternity lies within the potentialities 
of the soul, and it is only a question of 
whether the soul is keen enough to realize 
its own content.” 

In the essay on the “Obligation of 
Being Immortal” we find immortality de- 
fined as “the condition of abounding vi- 
tality in men and in the race and in the 
universe as a whole,” “the immortality as- 
sociated with Jesus’ name is the symbol of 
his freedom from selfish motives,’ and 
“the moment of perfect surrender to a 
cause is life, death and resurrection.” 
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“Liberation from death is of a piece with 
liberation from the slavery which life it- 
self inherits or creates. The powers 
which manumit the human spirit and 
send it singing on its earthly way also 
open the gates of Paradise.” 

Sometimes, however, it is disappointing 
to see such genial originality arriving at 
old conclusions by way of familiar falla- 
cies, as when in “Providence by Accident” 
the concept of a God is identified with the 
reality by annihilating the definition of 
substance. Only the most anxious and 
eager “Will to Believe’ could have al- 
lowed the followers of the metaphysicians 
through so many centuries to slide so 
glibly over that fallacy of implying in 
its new connotation the Reality of the 
Ideal. One would like to see the re- 
sult of turning such delicate irony against 
old errors. Instead, one shudders to find 
that conception called true which ‘serves 
a purpose.’ But when one roams at will, 
a free lance among the philosophers called 
Modern, one can pick and choose as one 
will to arrive at where one wishes. A 
Pragmatic fallacy here, a Mystical para- 
dox there, a Scholastic paradox and a 


’ Roycian synthesis, and one has a whole 


key-ring full of keys for unlocking the 
understanding of everything in the uni- 
verse, from the wiles of the Devil to the 
nature of God. 

We can forgive freely, however, when 
we stumble into such passages as these: 
After tracing the slow evolution of mind 
from the things that crawl to the things 
that go on all fours, to him who walks up- 
rightly, he says: “Man lives in the open 
air, and over him extends a firmament 
where the infinite ideals of human en- 
deavor are set as stars. In this vast 
world live freedom and eloquence and 
beauty. Above the life of man, enjoying 
more light, more freedom, and surer per- 
manence, possibly living in unexplored 
dimensions, are angels and archangels and 
God.” 


Books Received 


Up-1r0-DATE ANIMAL AND OTHER FABLES. 
Lincoln Sonntag. Privately printed. 
STHINMETZ AND His Discoverer. 
T. Broderick. 

$0.50. 

War SociaAL WorKERS SHOULD Know azpour 
THEIR OWN COMMUNITIES. By Margaret F. 
Byington. New York: The Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, $0.25, 


By 


By John 
Schenectady: Robson & Adee. 
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The Purple or the Red 


THE PURPLE OR THE RED. A NEw Usp FoR 
Kines. By Charles H. Sherrill. New .York: 
George H. Doran Company. $3.00. 

Sometimes a book of no permanent value 
is well worth reading because of its sug- 
gestiveness.. We therefore commend to 
ReGIstER subscribers, especially to those 
who desire to keep posted on the tenden- 
cies of the times, Charles H. Sherrill’s 
new book entitled The Purple or the Red 
(a merely catch-the-eye sort of designa- 
tion for a discussion of present political 
undercurrents in Europe). It is not Gen- 
eral Sherrill’s main theme,—the value of 
royalty,—pushed forward so prominently, 
that gives his chapters their worth. It 
is the facts he brings forward in regard 
in Belgium, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and the other 
countries he has so lately visited. Here 
he is on solid ground, and from his facts 
we ourselves can come to some conclusion 
regarding the menace of Bolshevism, “the 
new use for kings,” and the likelihood of 
the various European nations soon return- 
ing to normalcy. 

The author’s main contention is that the 
Crown is a valuable factor in the contest 
recently joined between Bolshevism and 
established civilization. Mussolini, he 
tells us, realizes the aid which royalty 
can render in the coming struggle. “To 
an even greater extent does the British 
royal house represent, and alone repre- 
sent, this unique factor for good. If the 
king were elected to office this would not 
be true; but he represents tradition— 
something handed down from the olden 
days that can rally forces to the support 
of order which a political chief could not 
command. Unless present signs of unrest 
deceive, then order will soon need this as 
well as every other available aid to com- 
bat disorder.” 

The italicized words above represent 
the main thesis of the book. A world 
struggle impends, so says the author. It 
can only be met by something resembling 
royalty—a strong centralized authority 
fully potent to meet the foes of order, 
of our present system of civilization. 

Is this so? Upon what facts does the 
General base his startling statement? 
Here comes in the value of the book. 
One cannot easily discard what is put 
down under the chapters on new Italy, 
or Hungary’s months of Bolshevism; one 
must also see that the rise to power of 
such men as Primo de Rivera in Spain, 
Horthy in Hungary, Mussolini in Italy, 
means, if it means anything, a distrust 
of government carried on by the crowd, the 
unintelligent populace. But,—and here is 
the point in question,—is Bolshevism (or 
the theory governing in Russia to-day) 
so great a menace as this American Gen- 
eral thinks? Has militaristic training any- 
thing to do with the author’s fears? Does 
he naturally lean to the one side, the 
established, the present order, more than 
he should? No less an authority than 
Charles Sarolea of the University of Edin- 
burgh takes a position nearly akin to that 
of Sherrill. Professor Sarolea (a student 
of Slavic events for thirty-five years) 
calls our attention to the Soviets, effective 
propaganda among Oriental people, and to 
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the new war that is likely to begin at 
any time between Poland and the Bolshe- 
vists. 

“In London, Krassin (a Russian) has 
acquired huge offices manned by agents 
with many aliases: in Berlin the sump- 
tuous residences of the Soviet representa- 
tives in Unter den Linden is known to 
every tourist; in Kovno (Lithuania) I 
found that almost the only monumental 
building of little Lithuania was the resi- 
dence of the Soviet Ambassador. In 
Warsaw the Russian legation occupying 
the vast premises of the Hotel de Rome 
has been duplicated by an Ukrainian lega- 
tion, although these two represent one 
and the same government. These legations 
may be described either as a revolutionary 
rookery or a hornets’ nest.” 

In chapter 15 the author writes: “Only 
Japan, sturdy and self-reliant, can oppose 
a dependable barrier to Bolshevism. Eng- 
land has her hands full in repelling this 
evil from India, for Red agents are con- 
stantly trickling over the northern and 
western frontier. . It is to Japan, 
nearest neighbor to the Siberian back door 
to Bolshevism, that civilization must turn 
to keep that door shut, lest there be let 
loose across the Pacific wave upon wave 
of Red propaganda.” 

Again we say that this book of Sherrill 
makes one who reads it stop and reflect: 
it opens up many serious questions. The 
apinions of a man who has had the large 
opportunities the author enjoyed cannot 
be put lightly aside. It is given to few 
Americans to be presented to nine reigning 
sovereigns, to the three European Dicta- 
tors (Mussolini, Horthy, and Rivera) and 
to at least a dozen Ministers of State, and 
to have long conversations with the 
majority of these. Independent of any 
other value, the book we are reviewing 
is worth owning just for the sketches 
given of these highly-placed individuals. 
One knows better King Albert, King Gus- 
taf, and especially King Alfonso XIII 
after reading the descriptions given of 
their surroundings, their tastes, and their 
political views. It is for the reason that 
all this is true that the reviewer brings 
forward with some hesitancy from his 
own travels an opinion somewhat the op- 
posite from that advanced by General 
Sherrill. In so far as he has observed, 
Bolshevism—so called—is not the awful 
menace painted. Slowly, perhaps uncon- 
sciously to its adherents, it is being modi- 
fied and toned down. Whether right or 
wrong in his conyictions, he believes it 
well for men who are shaping American 
opinion to read The Purple or the Red 
and then draw their own conclusions. 


TT. V-N. 
Books Received 
A TRAVEL Book ror Juniors. By Helen 
Patten Hanson. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.00, 


Ton Master Knor. By Henry H. Chamber- 
lin. Boston: The Cornhill Publishing Company. 

Tun MnrHopist Yunar Book—1924. WBdited 
by Oliver S. Baketel. New York: The Meth- 
odist Book Concern. $0.50. 

Tun Si@NIFICANCE or Lire. By Ernest FP. 
Champness. The Swarthmore Press. 

RecrkEaTION. By Viscount Grey of Falloden. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $0.60. 

WincEpD Sunps. By Bertha Oppenheim. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 
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PRINCIPAL JACKS 


Lectures by Principal Jacks 

A Living UNivERSE. By L. P. Jacks. 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.00. 

TH Lost RADIANCH OF THH CHRISTIAN Rn- 
LIGION, The same. $0.75. 

Whatever may have become of the lost 
radiance of Christianity, the lost radiance 
of religious writing is recovered in these 
books by the distinguished editor of the 
Hibbert Journal. Few men to-day can 
discuss religion so simply and yet so con- 
vincingly. His books are lucid and stimu- 
lating: to read them is to take a mental 
and spiritual bath. 

In A Living Universe are three lec- 
tures concerned with the relations of edu- 
cation and religion, civilization and im- 
mortality to the conception of a universe 
alive. The kind of education and religion 
suitable for a dead universe is utterly 
different from the kind suited to a uni- 
verse that lives. Yet we must believe that 
the universe lives. To doubt it would 
be to think of ourselves on this insig- 
nificant planet as solitary exceptions to 
the rule of the illimitable heavens. Yet 
most men think and act as though the 
universe were dead, a thing to be ex- 
ploited, and because they have so lived 
civilization has begun to collapse. That 
which most impresses us as we look out 


New 


upon the infinite worlds is the deep silence © 


of them and their unimaginable activity. 
The revelation of what the universe is 
gives us a clue to what we should be, 
for it is quite evident that reality cannot 
be spoken, but must be acted. So our 
education must lead to the acting of truth 
and beauty and God, and freedom, and 
immortality. It must find reality by liy- 
ing it. 

In The Lost Radiance of the Christian 
Religion we find a like eloquence and in- 
sight.. Christianity, says Dr. Jacks, is 
not a “wash of rose color spread over the 
dark realities of the world.” It is some- 
thing real, and vital, and radiant, more 
akin to the song of the skylark and the 
babbling of brooks than it is to the at- 
mosphere of most Christian churches. 
Early Christianity invited us to concen- 
trate on development of the inner light, 
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and instead we have concentrated on the 
government of the outer life. But satisfy 
man’s need for light, and his need for 
government will vanish. OR. ds 
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Trevn, By Albert P, Terhune. 
George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 
His pedigree name was really “Cham- 
pion Sunnybank Sigurd,” but his kennel 
name was “Treve.’”’ A golden-tawny collie 
with superb intelligence and something 


New York: 


- of a human heart, though Mr. Terhune 


never makes out of his dogs men disguised 
in dog's clothing. The story tells of the 
life on a Southwestern sheep-ranch, where 
Treve’s task is to guard the sheep for 
his two masters, the ranchmen. One of 
these adores Treve, and the other in his 
own grouchy way adores him, too, though 
he had once taken him off to Jill him. 
But the whole interest of the story cen- 
ters in the various episodes in Treve’s 
life, his valor, his loyalty, his under- 
standing. 

Not least important is the Afterword, 
in which Mr. Terhune tells of the real 
Treve, for whom the story was named, 
and of the heroism of Treve’s playmate, 
Wolf, who gave his life to save another 
dog from an onrushing train. Le. Awdis 


Rambles in France 


Tun LURE or THE RivipRA. THE LURE OF 
FRENCH CHATHAUX, Both by Frances M. 
Gostling. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 
$2.00 each. 

The Riviera is one of the loveliest lands 
on earth. It was there, according to the 
story, that Adam and Hive found a second 
Paradise. The memory of its beauties 
haunts one. Mrs. Gostling has done well 
in revising and republishing an earlier 
book about this corner of lovely France, 
with its mountains and its sea, its mod- 
ern resorts and its Old World towns, its 
vineyards and orange groves, its hilltop 
towns and feudal fortresses. The author 
has a vivid gift for writing. Through her 
eyes one reyisits old Nice, and climbs once 
more the mule path that leads to Sainte- 
Agnés, and treads again the one deserted 
street of ruined Castillon. The Riviera 
is a place where one dreams of love and 
beauty, a sheltered azure coast, where the 
breezes are fragrant with. perfume. 

In the same charming way we visit, 
with this pleasant companion and her hus- 
band, the old chateau# of France, houses 
redolent with memories of men and women 
who made history of various kinds. One 
might add to the memories, and indeed 
add to the chateaugx, but the author is an 
entertaining guide and we follow will- 
ingly in her footsteps. Saint-Germain, 
Saint-Cloud, Malmaison, Versailles, Fon- 
tainebleau, Oronge, Avignon, Carcassonne, 
Chinon, Tours, Blois, Chateaudun,—to 
name them is to waken the past, with its 
legend, its romance, and its history. 

Cl Rae 


Books Received 
SANKARACHARYA THH GRHAT AND His Sutc- 
CESSORS IN Kancni. By N. Venkataraman. 
Madras, India: Ganesh & Co. ‘ 
Tun Lord or THn NATIONS. 
Madras, India: Ganesh & Co. 


By Paul Richard, 
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A Weatherproof Easter 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 

; Part 2 

Roger and Mr. Blake had gone up the 
valley to answer an 8.0.8. from the men 
of the big Flying B that day. They 
planned to round up new calves and 
their mothers and bring them to a safe 
pasture. Daring coyotes had been making 
raids, and if a storm came it would mean 
Serious loss to the cattle men. 

So Mrs. Blake and Ruth were alone 
that night. The wind that had been 
“snooping,” according to Ruth's private 
opinion, had gained in boldness and swept 
openly through the Glen, rattling the 
windows and shrieking through the scrub 
oaks. Ruth’s heart sank with the ther- 
mometer,, as she sat popping corn over 
She and her mother 
had spent a pleasant two hours dyeing 
eggs, one for each child in the Waster 
entertainment. 

“Saturday morning we'll make the cooky 
chickens, and in the afternoon we'll want 
to go toboganning with the Neals,’” Ruth 
had outlined her plans. The collie cocked 
one ear at a specially dreary moan of 
the wind and snuggled close to Ruth with 
a comical grunt of disapproval. “O 
Sandy, that’s exactly the way I feel!” 
sighed Ruth. Then at a familiar hissing 
sound among the dead leaves of the dwarf 
oaks that crowded to the living-room 
windows she darted to peer out into the 
wild darkness. 

“T do believe it’s snowing, Mother !” 
she reported in a despairing tone. 

“I hope your father and Roger aren’t 
out in it,’ was Mrs. Blake’s anxious reply. 

“The sun was April Fooling us all the 
time,” Ruth reflected unhappily as she 
snuggled between the blankets to the roar- 
ing of the wind in the chimney and the 
fitful flicker on the cabin walls. Her last 
picture was Aunt Penny’s serene face 
when she suggested cheerily that they 
make their plans weatherproof to begin 
with. 

That memorable Friday was ushered in 
by a leaden dawn and the realization 
that they must face a blizzard in more 
ways than one. Roger came home, and 
he and Ruth were firm in their deter- 
mination to go to school. That the 
weather man was wholly callous and 
cold-hearted, even pretty Miss Darling 
admitted as her pupils straggled in, look- 
ing much like snow images. They had 
made it on burros or snowshoes, and 
most of them looked on the journey in 
the light of a thrilling adventure. But 
the teacher kept a watchful eye on the 
storm, and, Sure that discretion was much 
the better part of valor in a mountain 
blizzard, dismissed at noon for the va- 
cation. : 

“T want you all to hurry straight home,” 
she counseled anxiously. But when the 
others were blotted out almost instantly 
in the dense whiteness, Ruth and Roger 
remained, for they meant to pilot their 


treasured Miss Darling safely to the vil- 
lage. Acting under Grampa Neal’s ad- 
vice, the teacher had brought her luggage 
to the schoolhouse. It was a long tramp 
from the Glen to the village in such a 
storm. 

“But you're going to ride Jupiter,” 
Roger assured her gallantly, “and Ill 
strap on your bag. Tll snowshoe over 
with you’— ‘ 

“And I'll ride Socrates and manage the 
little bag,” chimed in Ruth, firmly. There 
was a close Jack-and-Jill relationship be- 
tween this sister and brother that Miss 


The Cherry Tree 


Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough 
And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Hastertide. 

—A. EH. Housman. 


Sentence Sermon 


It is not the eye that sees, but the 
man behind the eye.—Bradford Torrey. 


Darling had always encouraged till this 
minute. 


“Oh, you children!’ Shé threw up 
her hands in unwilling surrender, for 
there was no time for arguments. “If 


you're determined, I might as well argue 
with your -burros; and if your mother 
said you might, and you’re sure you can 
find your way back, and not haunt me 
by freezing stiff, or drowning in a drift”— 

“Let’s go,” ordered General Roger, who 
luckily had a natural sense of direction 
and had been called “a human compass” 
by his father. “This is going to keep up, 
and it’s two feet on the level now; but 
it isn’t very cold yet, and we won’t have 
to face the wind going over.” 

The strange little caravan started 
bravely, making fair headway except for 
the delay occasioned by Roger’s losing a 
hastily-donned snowshoe and tumbling off 
the trail into a drift that swallowed him 
at one gulp. While the burros and their 
riders looked on in horrified silence, there 
was a sudden wild upheaval after which 
the hero wallowed out, sputtering, and 
shaking himself like a wet puppy. 

Once out of the Glen, up the steep road 
to the level plains, progress was slower. 
The wind blew a gale, and the travelers 
eould not see a foot ahead in that blind- 
ing smother. “Don’t want any head-on 
collisions,” mumbled Roger, trying to 
pucker up and whistle in lieu of wearing 
a bell. 

“Oh, goody! There’s the store!” an- 
nounced Ruth, in relief. “Now we can 
go in and warm up and eat some lunch.” 

“You head right straight for home 


the minute you thaw out,” scolded Miss ~ 


Darling, when Ruth and Roger persisted 
in sticking to her like burrs. “It isn’t 
a bad walk from here to the station, 
and I won’t be further responsible for 
two perfectly good young Americans who 
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seem bent on turning into statues through 
Polar magic.” 

“Ho! We're part Hskimo anyway,” 
grinned Roger. ‘All but the blubber.” 
He felt very much concerned about Miss 
Darling and dreaded to break the news. 
But it had to be done. A man had just 
come from the station with the report 
that the narrow gauge was stalled some- 
where up the canyon. 

“They’ve got to wait until the snow- 
plow comes along, and no telling when 
that will be,” was the unpleasant re- 
port. As it developed, that was only 
half. The up-train was also battling 
the blizzard unsuccessfully, and while 
Miss Darling was wasting all her powers 
of persuasion on her escorts, a train boy 
brought word that the train from the 
city had struggled to within a mile of 
the station. There the valiant little en- 
gine apparently took one look at the 
snow-choked cut, gave a last cough, and 


‘fainted away. 


but 
sand- 
can 
get 


“Only a handful of passengers, 
they’re howling for coffee and 
wiches,” remarked the boy. “If 1 
find my way back—it’s easier to 
lost than not’— 

“You can ride one of our burros,’ 
offered Roger, immediately, “and I'll go 
along and help carry things. In case 
some of the passengers want to get off 
here and don’t like waiting, I'll just take 
these snowshoes, too.” 

Ruth’s eyes were imploring, but Roger 
would not look her way, and Miss Darling 
kept a firm grip on her. The train crew 
so warmly welcomed “the life-savers,’” as 
they called the boys, that Roger forgot 
his numb fingers and toes. He heard the 
conductor say: “I’ve had my hands full 
with those youngsters. They’re bent on 
getting off in the blizzard and getting 
pneumonia or lost.” 

Roger’s heart turned a somersault, for 
at that instant a familiar boyish voice 
called: “Where’s the food? I’m dying by 
inches.” ‘There were the three Neals, spry 
as crickets, but decidedly out of patience 
with stalled trains and stubborn conduc- 
tors. 

“Get your stuff. I'll get ’em over safe 
and sound,’ Roger assured the relieved 
conductor, who gladly transferred his 
wigglesome charges to this capable young 
mountaineer. So Ruth, her nose pressed 
flat against the cold glass of the front 
door, gave one unladylike whoop, startling 
distracted Miss Darling half out of her 
goloshes, 

“They did come! We never dreamed 
of it after it started snowing! Hurrah! 
Now Haster’s weatherproof, just as Aunt 
Penny said!” With these eryptiec words 
Ruth hurled herself on snow-crusted Bess 
and Aline. ‘ 

It was fortunate that Miss Darling was 
so sunny and philosophical by nature, for 
there was no sign of a train to the city 
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A Protest 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Our hen is cackling, and she acts 
As if she thought it funny 

That we should say her nice fresh eggs 
Were brought by Haster Bunny! 
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that day. She stayed all night with 
motherly Mrs. Station Agent, who saw her 
aboard and homeward bound next morning 
when the storm had abated. 

At about that moment, when Miss 
Darling waved good-by to her hostess, the 
doughty M. ©. C.’s were breathless and 
warm from tunneling through drifts and 
making trails to the lodge. Of course, they 
felt it necessary to “practice” Saturday 
night, after which they toasted marsh- 
mallows and nibbled: pifion nuts and chat- 
ted before the great stone fireplace at the 
lodge. Each Neal had a song or a piece 
to contribute, and Grampa crooned to him- 
self over the beautiful Easter chapter. 

Roger teased a little when Ruth sang 
her song. He had thought up a more fit- 
ting parody, in his estimation, and of 
course Harry approved and mischieyously 
joined him: 


“The March wind whistles the blizzard back. 
And sneezes follow along his track.’’ 


Ruth felt she could afford to take it 
good-naturedly, since everything had 
turned out splendidly, despite the impolite 
weather. There were good paths for 
everybody; Aunt Penny was coming to 
help with the Sunday-school lesson, and 
Mother would play the piano. 

“We're all together and you're going to 
stay a week,’ she said happily. 

3ess and Aline chanted merrily, ‘““‘We’re 
here because we're here because’—until 
Roger with a gleam of mischief quoted 
a droll cowboy at the Flying B: ‘“‘I’m 
so tickled I feel just like I’d swallered 
a sunset and a shootin’ star!” 


[All rights reserved] 


Peggy Parker’s Easter Surprise 
‘MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Peggy Parker smiled to herself as-she 
poked smooth brown hyacinth bulbs into 
the good brown earth in a smooth brown 
earthen pot—one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven—and then sifted more earth 
over them. It settled around their satiny 
shoulders, and filled up higher and higher 
- until the pot was full and the bulbs were 
four or five inches under ground. Then 
she watered them well and set the pot 
down cellar. 

That was in November. The bulbs were 
her very own bulbs, which she had bought 
with money she had earned running er- 
rands for old Mrs. Cartwright, up the hill. 
Peggy’s heart was set upon their helping 
make the Old Gray Church beautiful on 
Easter Sunday. ‘Two or three times in 
the winter she watered them. But the air 
of a country cellar is moist, so they needed 
little, if any, watering. Along in late 
January they began to poke little green 
fingers up above the earth, as though they 
were tired of staying down there in the 
dark. Peggy saw these fresh little fingers 
one morning when she ran down to get 
some Tallman Sweets for her school lunch. 
She said to herself, “I'll take them up to 
the light to-morrow morning, and give 
them so much sunshine that they’ll be 
just the loveliest when Easter Sunday 
comes !” 

But oh, that night the cellar window 
just above the hyacinths was left open! 
It was old Uncle Jed Colwell who’ did it. 
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A Day in April 
REBECCA HELMAN 


Night trembled, and the waiting Dawn 
Clove through it like a spear, 

And winds their silver voices raised 
For all the hills to hear. 


All morn they sang and kissed the cheek 
Of every bud and flower ; 

Then touched a little foamy cloud 
And changed it to a shower. 


At noon they rested quietly 
In some mysterious place, 

And all the little baby flowers 
Drowsed in the leaves’ embrace. 


The afternoon was warm and still, 
And flowers grew and grew, 

And whispered little chanting songs 
The shining, glad hours through. 


Night came. And all the merry winds 
Kan cheerily away! 

And even the Sun’s red, shining eye 
Fled with them from the Day. 


he 


He was down there sorting over a lot of 
potatoes that had begun to spoil, and he 
wanted more air, so he opened that win- 
dow—both the inner sash and the outer! 
Then he went away and forgot all about 
it, and no one had to go down to the 
cellar that evening, and in the night the 
thermometer suddenly fell to zero. When 
Peggy ran down in the morning to get 
her treasures they were frozen,—the good 
brown earth, and the smooth brown bulbs, 
and the hopeful green shoots were frozen 
solid. If Peggy were a crying sort of 
little girl, she surely would have cried 
then. But she isn’t, so she didn’t! She 
let the bulbs thaw slowly, as they nat- 
urally would in the cellar after the win- 
dow was closed, and then brought them 
upstairs, hoping still that they would pick 
up courage and start anew, for hyacinths 
will stand a great deal of cold. But it 
was no use! Perhaps if they had not 
started to grow at all, they might have 
sleepily taken the freeze as a joke, and 
gone right ahead after they thawed; but 
as it was, they acted as though they had 
not been treated fairly at all—encouraged 
to poke out their tender fingers, and then 
letting them get pinched like that! A few 
leaves came up, and two or three bud 
stalks; but they were sad, tired-looking 
little things. One could see that they were 
not at all the sort to brighten the Old 
Gray Church on Waster Sunday. 

“Tm so sorry!’ mourned Betty Martin, 
when Peggy—who had come over, as she 
often did, to tell Betty stories, while she 
was in a dark room, for weeks, after the 
measles—told about her disappointment. 
“I’m so sorry, Peggy!” she repeated. “But 
l’— 

And there she stopped, and asked Peggy 
to go on with the story she had started 
the last story-telling time and had not 
had time to finish. And Peggy got so in- 
terested in making poor Betty laugh, that 


‘she forgot all about her own troubles. 


It came to the afternoon before Waster 
Sunday, and Peggy was pretty tired, she 
had worked so hard helping decorate the 
chureh; but on her way home she ran in 
to see Betty, and finish the continued 
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story she had been telling her. Betty was 
eager to hear the next chapter and was 
just as interested as usual, but somehow 
it seemed to Peggy that she was think- 
ing about something else—something very 
pleasant, for two or three times she 
smiled in quite sober parts of the story, 
which we all know is a bit bothersome to 
a story-teller. 

The story ended with a laugh, and 
Peggy rose to go. But then Betty did a 
queer thing. She tapped three times’ on 
the door that led into the sitting-room, 
and a voice—it was her mother’s—an- 
swered, “All right, Betty!” And then in 
came Mrs. Martin with two pots of beauti- 
ful hyacinths and held them out to Peggy. 
Peggy just stood and stared! 

“One is yours, and one is mine, Peggy!” 
sang Betty. “And they’re for you to deco- 
rate the church with, if it’s not too much 
trouble for you to take them when you 
all drive over in the morning!” 

“Trouble! O Betty, I don’t know what 
to say! They’re so lovely! And it’s 
such-a surprise! And you’ve had it 
planned ever since mine froze!” 

“Yes, ever since! You see, my Aunt 
Betty brought me the bulbs, all set out, 
in the winter. And mother set them down 
cellar. And then I had the measles, and 
then we forgot all about them. And when 
you told us about yours, mother went 
and looked at them, and they’d started! 
So she took them up to the kitchen, where 
it’s sunny all day, you know, and oh, 
how they’ve hurried! Seems as though 
they knew. And it’s been hard to keep 
the secret, but fun, too! And see, I 
counted them, and in all there’s a blossom 
for each story you’ve told me, Peggy.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Garden Week, April 20-27 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the Better Homes for America 
Association have set aside in the calendar 
the week of April 20 to 27 as National 
Garden Week. The General Federation 
says: 

“A house does not suggest a home unless 
it has a garden and growing things around 
it. The house without a garden has an 
unfriendly appearance and seems but a 
temporary stopping-place for the occu- 
pants. In striking contrast is the house 
with a garden and nature’s setting. Here 
is the home atmosphere, the appearance 
of permanence, and the feeling that a 
happy and contented family live within. 
That is why the General Federation and 
the Better Homes for America Associa- 
tion are working side by side for more 
gardens and better homes.” 


Age-Old Moving Pictures 


Recent investigations tend to prove that 
as long as three thousand years ago the 
Chinese had moving-picture entertain- 
ments. Long rolls of paper, not unlike the 
films of the present day, were closely coy- 
ered with designs which were seen 
through a slit as the paper was slowly 
drawn through a box. A yet older type 
arranged designs on disks which were 
strung on a long string. , 


- of her death in October, 1923. 
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Clara B. Beatley 
Memorial Scholarship 


Friends and associates of Mrs. Clara 
B. Beatley are contributing to a fund the 
income of which is to perpetuate the 
memory of her untiring efforts for moral 
and religious training of the young. The 
memorial will take the form of a scholar- 
ship at the Tuckerman School, 33 West 
Cedar Street, Boston, Mass., a normal 
school of religion under Unitarian direc- 
tion, and will help some student each 
year to secure the training in religious 


_ education which Mrs. Beatley considered 


essential to the success of the Unitarian 
ehureh school. Mrs. Beatley was greatly 
interested in the Tuckerman School, hay- 
ing served on the board of directors from 
the School’s beginning up to the time 
She had 
also given courses at the School. 

Alliance branches, Sunday-schools, and 
individuals connected with the various so- 
cieties to which Mrs. Beatley gave devoted 
service, among them the Children’s 
Mission to Children, are contributing to 
this fund. The treasurer of the committee 
is Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, High- 
land ‘Street, Milton, Mass. 


Mr. Potter Attacks Dances 


In a sermon on April 6 condemning the 
eurythmie dances at St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie, New York City, of which Dr. 
William Norman Guthrie is rector, Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter declared that 
Bishop Manning was justified in protest- 
ing against this dance and refusing to 
visit the church. “The dance of the An- 
nunciation is a religious anachronism,” 
press reports quote Mr. Potter as saying. 
“Tt magnifies the body in order to glorify 
the soul... . . Christianity teaches that the 
highest form of worship is spiritual. Dr. 
Guthrie appeals to the senses. This may 
be symbolic and beautiful, but it is not 
Christian in the spiritual sense.” 

In reply, Dr. Guthrie is quoted thus: 

“Our work at St. Mark’s should be 
judged by its aims and not by alien aims. 
We are not attempting to compete with 
Mr. Potter for the interest of Unitarians. 
We are striving in our modest way to 
eatholicize in the right sense those who 
are discouraged and disillusionized by an 
exhausted Protestantism.” 


New Church for Salem, Ore. 


The contract has been let for the con- 
struction of a new building for the First 


Unitarian Church in Salem, Ore., which 


since the fire of about a year ago has been 
meeting in the Women’s Club building. 
The cost will be $18,687. 

Measuring approximately eighty-seven 
by thirty-six feet, the building will be of 
a modified Colonial type suitable to its lo- 
cation. The exterior is to be covered with 
rough-cast plaster, with green doors, and 
shutters at the windows. The church 
auditorium will have a seating capacity 
of 200. It can be increased when neces- 
sary by opening the doors into the 
parish hall, and the connecting parish 
parlor. The church auditorium will pre- 
sent a pleasing appearance with its broad 
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chancel, coved ceiling, cornices, and pilas- 
ters all finished in cream white, with ma- 
hogany doors and trimmings. The walls 
are designed to be a warm gray, with soft, 
quiet hangings at the round-topped win- 
dows. 

The basement contains a conmodious 
kitchen with a large open space which 
can be used as a supper-room when more 
space is required than is furnished by the 
social rooms above. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., 
of Boston, Mass., is the architect. 


League Statement of Faith : 
is Given Musical Setting 


At the request of members of the con- 
gregation of the First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, a 
musical setting for the Statement of Faith 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League was 
composed by George A. Leighton, the or- 
ganist and music director. It is used in 
the Sunday morning service as a choir 
response after the responsive reading for 
the day. Mr. Leighton dedicated the music 
to James B. Stanwood of this church. 

Mr. Leighton, who is a leading teacher 
of musical theory and piano in Cincinnati, 
has published a text-book on harmony, 
musical settings for several anthems, a 
book of Song Studies, and Forty Studies in 
the Schirmer “Scholastic Series.” One of 
the musical services used in the Cinecin- 
nati church, the “Old Service,’ is Mr. 
Leighton’s composition, and another sery- 
ice was arranged by him from composers 
of the Romantic school. 


Final King’s Chapel Mission 


The present season of week-day services 
at King’s Chapel will end on April 25. On 
Monday, April 21, the last regular organ 
recital will be given by Prof. Arehibald T. 
Davison of the Department of Music, Har- 
vard University. The visiting preacher for 
the services on Tuesday, Wednesday (mid- 
day and vespers), and Thursday, April 
22-24, will be -Dr. Hugh Black, Profes- 
sor of Practical Theology at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City. Dr. 
Black was educated and ordained in Scot- 
land, where he held two pastorates before 
coming to the United States in 1906. As 
a writer and lecturer he is very widely 
known. On Friday, April 25, the preacher 
will be Dr. Elwood Worcester of Hmman- 
uel Chureh (Episcopal), Boston, Mass. 


Abroad at Home 


A young lady in Greenfield, Mass., who 
is not a member of any church, but who 
has a radio, thought one Sunday recently 
she would listen to a sermon from a 
Springfield church. When she had got 
the last word, she said, “Well, if I could 
hear as good a sermon as that eyery Sun- 
day, I would go to church.” The next 
breath she heard the radio say, “Preached 
by Rey. Walter F. Greenman of Green- 
field.” 


Duxbury Church Opened 


After Union Services 


Services were resumed April 6 in the 
First Parish Meeting House (Unitarian) 
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in Duxbury, Mass. Rev. Bradley Gil- 
man, formerly in Unitarian ministries 
at Springfield and Canton, Mass., and 
Palo Alto, Calif., preached. 

The announcement of the resumption 
of services contains grateful appreciation 
to Rey. Lewis J. Thomas and the mem- 
bers of the Pilgrim Congregational Chureh 
in Duxbury for their hospitality and 
friendship during the three months when 
the First Parish and the Pilgrim con- 
gregations held their services and Sun- 
day-school sessions together in the Pilgrim 
Church. Mr. Lewis preached every other 
Sunday, and the Unitarians furnished 
supplies for the alternate Sundays. 
This arrangement for January, February, 
and March was entered into at the in- 
vitation of Pilgrim Church. 


Visitation Week at Harvard 


Noted English and American speakers 
will discuss present-day religious prob- 
lems at the annual Visitation Week of 
the Harvard Theological School, April 
22-24. The program includes addresses 
by Dr. L. P. Jacks, head of Manchester 
College, Oxford, England; Philip Cabot, 
94, secretary of the executive committee 
of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.; Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake, Winn Professor of Wecle- 


siastical History in the Theological 
School; Prof. F. C. Porter of the Yale 
Divinity School; Prof. E. D. Starbuck, 


professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Iowa; Rey. T. Rhondda Williams, min- 
ister of the Union Congregational Church, 
Brighton, England, and English corre- 
spondent of THE Reretster; and Dr. G. L. 
Richards, ’86, of Boston, lately returned 
from a world tour of mission hospitals. 


Rett E. Olmstead 


Rett E. Olmstead, formerly in the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian ministries, died 
at his home near Excelsior, Minn., March 
18. Mr. Olmstead had been a member of 
the First Unitarian Society in . Minne- 
apolis, Minn., since March 26, 1914. He 
was a graduate of the divinity school of 
Lombard . College, Galesburg, Ill, and 
served for more than twenty years in the 
Universalist and Unitarian ministries. 


During the past few years he had been 


working in the Extension Department of 
the University of Minnesota. 


Dr. Westwood Back in Pulpit 


After an absence of seven Sundays 
from his pulpit in the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Toledo, Ohio, on account of 
illness, Dr. Horace Westwood preached 
April 6 on “My Faith.” This Sunday 
marked the fifth anniversary of the be- 
ginning of Dr. Westwood’s work at Toledo. 


BerRKELEY, Cauir.—Under the auspices 
of the Channing Club, the local branch 
of the- Y. P. R. U., four addresses on 
“The Religion of Humanity” were given 
March 27-30 by Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten 
in the Burbank Junior High School. 
Topics treated were “Fundamentalism,” 
“Modernism,” “Heretics,” and “Unita- 
rianism.,” 
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Annual Meetings Review Year’s Progress 


(Continued from page 372) _ 


Rey. Charles W. Wendte, who built 
the present church and filled its pulpit 
for many years, was chairman, introduc- 
ing Prof. A. Wakefield Slaten, who spoke 
on “The Mission of the Liberal Church” ; 
Rabbi Rudolph I. Coffee, who gave “The 
Message of a Liberal Minister’; and Rey. 
Clarence Reed, pastor of the church, who 
spoke on “The Liberal Church in Oak- 
land.” 

W. S. Gould, Noah Adams, and Miss 
S. Louise Palmer were elected trustees, 
and Dr. C. W. Wendte and Mrs. A. D. 
Wilson were named honorary trustees. 

Curcaao, Inn. (All Souls).—The follow- 
ing officers were elected: David Lofts, 
treasurer and ex-officio trustee; L. L. 
Drumheller, secretary and ex-officio trus- 
tee; trustees, Charles W. Lamborn, Arthur 
L. Penhallow, John C. Bley, Miss Louella 
Chapin, J. A. Marmon, and J. B. Saunders. 
(The minister, the treasurer, the secre- 
tary, and the six trustees constitute the 
board of ‘trustees. ) 

Sr. Lovurs, Mo. (Church of the Messiah). 
—At the annual meeting of the board of 
trustees, the following officers were elected 
for the year 1924: J. R. Powell, presi- 
dent; Hugh McK. Jones, vice-president ; 
¥F. B. Chamberlain, treasurer; A. H. Foote, 
secretary. (Annual church meeting al- 
ready reported.) 

3ERKELEY, CALir.—The board of trus- 
tees organized by electing Dr. S. M. Augus- 
tine president, and re-electing Wellyn B. 
Clark vice-president and treasurer. 

(Church meeting already reported.) 

ALAMEDA, CALIr.—The annual meeting 
was an evidence of progress and an en- 
couragement for future efforts. Before 
the reading of the reports, words of greet- 
ing and cheer were spoken by Rey. Clar- 

ence Reed, Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, Rev. A. 
’ Wakefield Slaten, and Field Secretary 
Carl B, Wetherell. The reports of the 
various church organizations showed that 
the usefulness and influence of the church 
has multiplied, reaching especially many 
times more young people than formerly. 
After the adoption of the church budget 
for 1924 and the election of nine trustees 
the evening closed with the address of 
the minister, Rev. Gordon Kent. 

The trustees elected for 1924 were Dr. 
Lindsay Peters, Mrs. F. Favier, Mrs. A. 
Manuel, Lefferts Knox, Miss Bvelyn 
Lubbe, Mrs. Raymond Holmes, Mrs, Sid- 
ney Haslett, Harry Manuel, and Mrs. 
W. C. Faull. 

Los ANGELES, CaLir.—The meeting re- 
vealed a very satisfactory year. It was 
financially a complete justification of the 
Every-Member Canvass plan adopted last 
year, under which $7,485 resulted. To 
this was added $2,841 from the basket 
coHections, so that in all $11,600 was 
raised and over $1,200 was carried for- 
ward. The plan was again adopted call- 
ing for $12,000 to meet the new budget. 

NortH Easton, Mass.—The executive 
committee recommended that a popular 
subseription be obtained from the mem- 
bers for a stone tablet, suitably inscribed, 
in memory of Rev. William L. Chaffin, 
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the senior minister, who died January 7, 
1923. It also recommended that $100 be 
appropriated for a pew in the new Ail 
Souls Church being built in Washington, 
D.C. The minister, Rey. Fred R. Lewis, 
reporting as superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, stated that, with few exceptions, 
all the children in the parish were en- 
rolled in the school, and that the average 
attendance during the preceding four 
months had been eighty-seven per cent., 
an increase of four per cent. over the 
same period last year. Among other re- 
ports presented by the executive commit- 
tee was one from a new organization of 
the church, the Junior League, organized 
in September, 1923; by ten boys of the 
Sunday-school between the ages of, twelve 
and fourteen, for the purpose of fostering 
interest in the school and the church. 
The following officers were elected for 
1924: President, Louis A. Frothingham ; 
vice-president, George C. Barrows; secre- 
tary, Edward M. Carr; treasurer, Hlmer 
Randall; collector, Fred Gurney; execu- 
tive committee, John 8. Ames, Miss Ruby 
L. Barrows, Mrs. Frederick Hanlon, Win- 
throp Ames, George R. Wood. 

Fatt River, Mass—aA gift of $2,000 
was presented the society by Frederick 
O. Dodge, to create a fund in memory of 
his parents, John BE. and Mary B. Dodge. 
It was announced that the standing com- 
mittee has increased the minister’s salary. 
Edward 8. Adams was elected moderator, 
James P. Hart was re-elected treasurer, 
and William C. Gray was re-elected clerk. 
Members of the standing committee for 
three years were elected, as follows: Mrs. 
Mary P. Rounseyille, Albert A. Harrison. 

Pato ALTo, CALtir.—Reports showed all 
bills paid, a number of additions to the 
membership, and a year of varied good 
works. The two new trustees elected 
were Mrs. Ruth Calderwood and Nelson 
E. Bryant, the latter being chosen clerk. 
Dr. E. R. Tait was elected president. 

Addresses were given by Field Secre- 
tary Carl Wetherell of San Francisco, 
George A. Merrill of Redwood City, and 
Lawrence B. Wallis of Palo Alto. 


Layman Answers Lutheran 


In reply to a page advertisement writ- 
ten by Prof. John C. Seegers of the Phila- 
delphia Lutheran Seminary, and inserted 
in the Evanston, Ill., News-Index, which 
fervidly maintained “the permanency of 
the Lutheran Church,” James Taft Hat- 
field, Unitarian layman and professor in 
Northwestern University, inserted in the 
following issue of the same paper another 
paid advertisement listing five “theses.” 
While paying tribute to Luther’s moral 
courage in facing the combined authority 
of church and state, they point out that 
Luther’s theory of the Jewish Scriptures 
has been discredited by the “enlightened 
learning of the last three centuries.” One 
of the “theses” asserts that “the glow of 
blessed assurance enjoyed by Lutherans 
is no whit more convincing than that felt 
by Dowieites, Mormons, and Catholics.” 
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FOR RENT 
July 1 to September 15—In Newton 
Center, Mass., beautiful Boston suburb. 
Cool, comfortable old house, just re- 
modeled; secluded garden; garage; 
verandas; two. baths; extra lavatories. 
Telephone Center Newton 2638, or 
address C-64, CuristTiAN ReaistTEer. 


Adirondack Mts., Lake George, N.Y. 


To Rent. Well-furnished cottages, 
respect. Applicants must furnish references. A. 
Leoraup, 137 Glen Street, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request.- 


count for 6 or more insertions. 


BOARD—NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ELDERLY COUPLES taken to board in Hen- 
niker, N.H., six months or longer. Large, 
sunny rooms. Only church people considered. 
Apply C-63, CHRISTIAN RBGISTER. 


EGGS—FOR SALE 


ABSOLUTELY FRESH EGGS, sent by parcel 
post, and guaranteed to arrive in perfect con- 
dition. Market prices—reasonable. Address 
UNITARIAN ParsonaGn, P. O. Box 427, Med- 
field, Mass. 


FOR RENT—COTTAGE 


OWNER OF ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE with mod- 
ern conveniences, on Buzzards Bay, desires two 
-adult tenants for summer, who will pay nomi- 
nal rent and board her free of charge. Address 
X. Y. Z., CHRISTIAN RNGISTDR. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions could 
you answer on Shakespeare? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, enter- 
taining. Best game out! Price 50 cents. TH» 
SHAKNSPHARW CLUB, Camden, Me. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLHSS PRODUCTS 
Sates Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


GIFT CARDS, ETC. 


NO GOOD THING can be enjoyed without a 
friend to share it.—Seneca. 

Write to “The Laurel. Shop” for a list of 
good things for birthdays and other days. The 
kind the readers of THr CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR 
will like. 

Address FRANCES L. Lustmr, 1242 Hast Yam- 
hill Street, Portland, Ore. (formerly 1151 Hast 
55th Street, Chicago). : 


SLIDES—FOR RENT 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES, beautifully colored, 
on all the Bible, arranged with descriptive 
material and illustrated songs, enabling the 
Pastor to take his people through the Old 
or New Testament with the great paintings 
of Tissot, Copping, Hole, Hoffman, and_other 
Masters. Special Sets for all Special Church 
Days. Missionary, Temperance, Patriotic Il- 
lustrated Addresses, Send for complete list, 
with special terms for Series. The Balopticon 
and Victor Stereopticon at makers’ prices with 
liberal offer of series of six lectures without 
charge. 
Philip S't., Albany, N.Y. 


modern in every . 


MINISTERS STERHOPTICON SUPPLY, 13° 
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Rhondda Williams Sails 


Informally commissioned by Premier 
J. Ramsay MacDonald to bear a message 
of good-will to the United States, Rev. 
YT. Rhondda Williams, minister of Union 
Church in Brighton, England, and English 
correspondent of Tur CHRISTIAN R«eis- 
TER, Will spend several weeks in America. 
He sails from England in the second week 
in April and will return July 5. 

One of Mr. Williams’s first engagements 
is an address to be delivered April 23, on 
the program of Visitation Week at the 
Harvard Theological School. He will 
give the closing address at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, to be held during Anniversary 
Week, on May 20. Mr. Williams will de- 
liver other addresses in the cities he is 
to visit. ? 

Mr. Williams entered the Welsh min- 
istry at the age of twenty years, at Dow- 
lais, Wales. He joined the English Con- 
gregational ministry four years later at 
Neath, South Wales. There he built a 
new church and quadrupled the member- 
ship. The next twenty-one years he was 
minister of Greenfield Church in Bradford, 
England, where his successor was Rey. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, now one of the min- 
isters of the First Parish Church (Unita- 
rian) in Milton, Mass., whose guest Mr. 
Williams will be on arrival in Boston. In 
1909, Mr. Williams became minister of 
Union Church, Brighton, England. 

He will lecture in this country on three 
leading topics: “The Idea of Progress,” 
“Christ, Business, and Politics,’ and “The 
British Labor Movement.” 

Mr. Williams writes’ for several pe- 
riodicals besides Tur RreeisteR. His books 
are: “Does Science Destroy Religion?’ 
“The Working Faith of a Liberal Theo- 
logian,’ “Belief and Life,’ “Shall We 
Understand the Bible?” and “Old Testa- 
ment Stories in Modern Life.” 


Twenty Years at Unity 


The twentieth anniversary of the pas- 
torate of Rev. Fred V. Hawley at Unity 
Chureh, Chicago, Ill., was celebrated by 
an informal dinner at the City Club, Chi- 
cago, Monday evening, March 3, which 
was attended by 130 persons. Rev. Cur- 
tis W. Reese, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, acted as_ toast- 
master. Addresses were given by Rey. 
Hleanor H. Gordon, Hamilton, Ill.; Rey. 
Robert S. Loring, Milwaukee, Wis.; Wil- 
liam M. Welch in behalf of the trustees 
of Unity Church, Mrs. ®. J. Dietz, repre- 
senting the Alliance of Unity Church, and 
Rey. Raymond H. Palmer, associate min- 
ister of Unity Church. Rev. Hugh Robert 
Orr read a poem which he had written for 
the occasion. 


To be Dr. Boynton’s Associate 


Rey. Vincent Brown Silliman, who for 
the past three years haS been minister 
of Willow Place Chapel, connected with 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
has accepted a unanimous call to become 
associated with Dr. Richard Wilson Boyn- 
ton in the ministry of the First Unita- 
rian Church, Buffalo, N.Y. Dr. Boynton 


is giving much of his time to. his work. 


\ 
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The New Testament 


An American Translation 


By EDGAR J. 


$1.50 


AT YOU R-- BOOKSTORE 


GOODSPEED 


Other. styles 
$2.50 to $5.00 


as professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. It is expected that 
Mr. Silliman will enter upon his new 
duties about June 1. 


Celebrate Dr. Hale’s Birthday - 


Seven Lend a Hand clubs of Boston, 
Mass., and vicinity observed the birthday 
anniversary of Hdward MlHvyerett Hale, 
April 38, by holding a brief service on 
April 2 at the Hale statue by the Charles 
Street gate of the Public Garden. Rey. 
Christopher R. Eliot of Bulfinch Place 
Chureh, Boston, Mass., president of the 
society founded by Dr. Hale, spoke; the 
mottoes were recited in unison; and a 
laurel wreath was hung, in accordance 
with the annual custom. Two days later, 
the Eliot Circle held a party in the Bul- 
finch Place vestry in commemoration of 
Dr. Hale and Rev. 8. H. Winkley, whose 
anniversaries are close’ together. The 
anniversary was also observed in Unity 
Church, Brockton, Mass., April 1, by the 
Ten Times One Lend a Hand Club. Clubs 
within a radius of fifty miles sent repre- 
sentatives. 


New Orleans Buys Parsonage 


Efforts of the parsonage committee of 
the Women’s Alliance of the church in 
New Orleans, La., to procure a suitable 
residence for the minister, Rev. J. B. H. 
Tegarden, and his wife, have resulted in 
the purchase of an attractive bungalow 
at 2027 Joseph Street. The American 
Unitarian Association made a loan of 
$3,800 to complete the amount necessary 
for the purchase, which was $9,375 cash. 


Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, president of 
The Alliance of Unitarian Women, spoke 
Mareh 27 at a neighborhood meeting at 
Fairhaven, Mass., where the two New 
Bedford branches of The Alliance and that 
of Taunton were the guests of the Fair- 
haven branch in the parish house of the 
Unitarian Memorial Church. 


Dr. Drummond in India 


The impression made on religious lib- 
erals in India by the visitation of Dr. 
William H. Drummond, secretary of the 
International Congress of Free Christians, 
is suggested by an Indian correspondent 
in. the Inquirer, the British Unitarian 
weekly. He brought greetings from reli- 
gious liberals of England. Of Dr. Drum- 
mond and his preaching, this correspond- 
ent writes, in part: “He is an apostle of 
this new religion of love which promises 
to bind the nations of the world in the 
bonds of true sympathy and federation. 
It was centuries ago that Gautama 
Buddha preached the cult of love, or 
Ahimsa, for the first time in the world, 
and it has come to life again in the pres- 
ent century. Mr. Gandhi has been preach- | 
ing it in India, and Dr: Drummond has 
brought the same message for us from the 
West. He seems to live, move, and have 
his being in it. The bonds of friendship 
will be knit closer between HWngland and 
India if such sincere men try to knit 
them.” 
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Churches Join for Success 
of Mission at Fresno, Calif. 


“The success of the mission was de- 
cided, and makes clear our duty in the 
future; I feel sure the investment was 
worth while,” wrote Rey. Thomas Clayton 
after the missioners had completed their 
week of services at the First Unitarian 
Church, Fresno, Calif., March 16-23. As 
was the case of the Redlands mission and 
the Southern California: churches, this 
undertaking had the moral and financial 
support of the churches and ministers of 
Northern California, who united to con- 
tribute the costs. Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, 
president of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry, gave valued counsel and 
generously assisted by releasing a faculty 
member and a student for the active work 
of the mission. The sum placed at the 
disposal of the mission band made pos- 
sible very effective newspaper display ad- 
vertising, copy for which was prepared 
by Mr. Clayton, an experienced ad-writer. 
In addition the local papers gave liberal 
space to reports of the services. 

The preachers of: the mission were Prof. 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Rey. Clarence Reed 
of Oakland, and Rey. Robert’ French 
Leavens of Berkeley. The music was 
under the leadership of Harvey Loy. The 
preachers presented a unified course of 
addresses on “The Religion of Humanity,” 
with particular subjects as follows: Dr. 
Slaten, “Fundamentalism,” “Modernism,” 
“Heretics”; Mr. Reed, “God,” “Jesus”; 
Mr. Leavens, “Man,” “Freedom,” “Unity,” 
“The Church.” <A unique feature was the 
series of ten-minute instructions given by 
the preachers in the opening part of the 
services. 

On Tuesday the Women's Alliance. en- 
tertained at luncheon Mrs. W. 8. Dun- 
combe, president of the Society for Chris- 
tian Work, of San Francisco, and Dr. 
Aurelia Reinhardt, president of Mills Col- 
lege. Later in the afternoon, Dr. Rein- 
hardt gave an address on “The Liberal 
Religion in the Life of the Student’ before 
the largest assembly during Mission Week. 
Wednesday evening, at the Laymen’s 
League supper, Dr. William H. Carruth, 
professor of English Literature in Leland 
Stanford, Jy., University, distinguished 
author and poet, spoke briefly, and after- 
ward addressed the mission congregation 
prior to the principal address. Mr, Loy 
gave three organ recitals in the lobby of 
Hotel Fresno. 

The attendance at the mission services 
was approximately 1,000, and it is esti- 
mated that 400 individuals were reached 
through one or more of the meetings. 


To Safeguard the Unborn 


With the purpose of doing his share 
toward safeguarding the health of future 
generations by combating the evil of in- 
herited physical and mental defects, Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens, minister of the chureh 
in Berkeley, Calif., refuses to marry 
couples unless they can show evidence 
from physicians that they are physically 
and mentally fit to become the parents of 
normal, healthy children. Mr. Leayens 
has pursued this policy for more than 
seven years, 
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In a recent address on “Kugenie Mar- 
riages” he expressed the hope: 

“that no marriage licenses will be is- 

sued to any persons suffering from 

communicable diseases, or showing 

signs of insanity; 

“that a single standard of morality 

be recognized for both men and 

women ; 

“that the rearing of human beings 

shall be conducted in future years 

with the same care that now is given 

the raising of livestock ; 

“that ministers of all denominations 

will... refuse to perform any but 

eugenic ceremonies.” 


Young People’s Sunday 
(Continued from page 372) 
University of Nebraska, seven from non- 
Unitarian families, were received into the 
church at Lincoln, Neb., after the service, 
and six young people were received into 
membership of the First Church in Med- 

field, Mass. 

Recognition of the present religious cri- 
sis with its opportunities, the vision and 
the strength and the will to venture much 
toward the making of a better world, 
repudiation of the current charge against 
youth of instability and frivolity, revolt 
against traditional, unreasoned authority, 
the need for meditation and the shrine in 
the terrific rush of modern life,—these 
are dealt with in sermons that have come 
to the attention of Tur Reeistrr. One of 
the addresses was autobiographical, “A 
Young Man’s Adventure in Religion,” the 
story told by Ralph D. Clayson at James- 
town, N.Y., of how, from boyhood dis- 
cussions on the Bible, from his first at- 
tendance at a Unitarian chureh in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and on through unsatisfy- 
ing contacts with orthodox churches, and 
more reading and discussion, he was 
finally led into fellowship with the Uni- 
tarians. At the First Parish Church in 
Hingham, Mass., Miss Sara Comins, execu- 
tive secretary of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, preached a sermon on the 
need for, and the influence of, “shrines” 
in the living of religion. 

“The modern pace is terrific,” said Miss 
Comins. ‘We are pressed and rushed be- 
yond our own control. 
and occasions—shrines—where the super- 
fluous and futile things drop away, and 
we see clearly and are enabled to go on 
again to the work which is really worth 
our busy effort.’ But whether in the 
shrine of the home, or the chureh, or of 


We need places. 
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friendship, we are not worthy of its up- 
lifting experience unless, as she pointed 
out later in her discourse, “we go out and 
do something to make love a reality in 
the world.” Thus do the paths from the 
shrine lead into world service and world 
brotherhood. 

Typical of the thoughtful reactions of 
the ministers to the work of the young 
people on their Sunday is this word from 
Rey. Otto Lydig at Nashua, N.H., where 
the ages of the six participants. in the 
service ranged between twelve and seven- 
teen years: 

“No minister could have taken his work 
more seriously than did these young people. 
Nor could any preacher, however eminent, 
have left a deeper impression than did 
these young people upon the souls of the 
congregation observing them.” In a letter 
he adds, “Nothing pays higher dividends 
from the standpoint of the work of the. 
church.” : 

And the vigorous spirit of youth, pulsing 
to do the high work of the world, yet 
taking due account of the elder counsels 
of experience, was given expression in this 
portion of a prayer made by Hans Walleen ' 
in the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
NEW 

“We thank Thee, O Father, for this 
wonderful period in our lives, uninitiated 
though we still may be in the greater 
experiences ahead. We would summon 
the vigor of our spirit, the power of our 
youth; we would marshal all these vernal 
energies beating within us to their useful 
and honorable work, and so blossom into 
the fullness of manly and womanly life. 

“And because we feel that these high 
aspirations, these quick and surging in- 
stincts of ours need a more mature, ex- 
panded mind for wiser direction, we would 
listen to those older than ourselves. Grant, 
we pray, that we may open our minds and 
hearts to their counsel, as they impart to 
us of the fruit of their larger and richer 
life.” 


Youth Movement Organ Issued 


Publication of the International Move- 
ment, a quarterly, “for the promotion of 
international understanding among Free 
Christian Young People,” has begun at 
the office of the Leyden International 
Bureau, Nieuweweg 6, Lochem, Holland. 
The first number contains news, and an- 
nouncements of liberal religious activities 
of young people in France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Italy, the United 
States and Canada, and Hungary. 


1804-1856 


Edited by Leslie W. Hopkinson, with 
an Introduction by Charles W. Eliot 


Privately printed. $2.50 postpaid 


Apply to L. B. 


McCONNELL 


17 Fresh Pond Parkway, Cambridge, Mass. 


THOMAS HOPKINSON, NEW ENGLANDER 
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Parish Briefs 


Rocuester, N.Y.—The First Unitarian 
Church receives $500 in the will of Mrs. 
Jessie Post Baulch, who died March &, 


Sr. Paut, Minn.—Proceeds from the lec- 
tures by Prof. Kirsopp Lake covered all 
expenses, and there is a small balance 
which will be used toward paying for the 
publication of Professor Lake’s sermon, 
-under the title, ‘fundamentalists, Mod- 
ernists and Hxperimentalists.” This will 
be the first of a series of publications to 
be known as “Unity Pulpit.” 


Meprietp, Mass.—A cake bearing two 
large candles, to represent one hundred 
years each, and seventy-three smaller 
‘candles was served at the 273d “birthday 
party” of the First Parish Church. Many 
of the guests, all of whom were instructed 
to bring aS many’ pennies as they were 
years old, falsified their age in a very grati- 
fying way, a report of the “party” says. 


Erin, Pa.—In order to enable the church 
in Erie, Pa., to double its newspaper ad- 
vertising space, the local chapter of the 
Laymen’s League is raising a fund of $1 
per member for three months. Rev. 
Charles J. Dutton, the minister, is an ex- 
perienced newspaper-man, and the high 

‘order of advertising “copy” which he 
writes is attracting much attention. The 

-enlarged advertisements appear in the 
Saturday evening issues of the Hrie Dis- 
patch-Herald. 
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Tynessoro, Mass.—Dr. George Croswell 
Cressey is supplying for a few weeks in 
the pulpit of the First Chureh. Dr. Cres- 
sey formerly served churches in North- 
ampton, Mass., Portland, Ore., London, 
England, New Brighton (New York City). 

WintHRorP, Mass.—The R. W. Savage 
Guild has initiated a series of vesper 
services every third Sunday, and the 
chapter of the Laymen’s League, begin- 
ning in March, takes the responsibility 
for a vesper service on the first Sunday 
of each month. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—Reports made at the 
quarterly business and social meeting, 
March 14, showed a substantial increase 
in subscriptions and a flourishing condi- 
tion in all church organizations. Rey. 
Walter Reid Hunt spoke on “The Need 
of Liberalism in the Present Religious 
Emergency.” 


Brookityn, N.Y.—Two members of the 


I. W. W., Frank A. Blossom, an official, | 


and Bert Lorton, recently released from 
Leavenworth, presented the viewpoint of 
the I. W. W. at the Men’s Class of the 
Church of the Saviour (Unitarian), Sun- 
day morning, Mareh 16, 


Norfolk House Centre, Roxbury, Mass., 
is having a rummage sale at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
April 22 and 23. There is to be a special 
antique table, and all who can are urged 
to send suitable articles to Norfolk House 
Centre or to the First Church vestry on 
Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address: 
THE NATIONAL 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE, 


16 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Are the embodiment of 
all that is new in refrig- FF 
eration, yet time-tested 
and approved by all 
during the fifty years of 
their existence, 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NASHUA N.H, 
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Write for Descriptive 
Booklets 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


AR following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and ‘Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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MAKE IT AVAILABLE TO 
800,000 MORE READERS! 


Letters from practically every part of the United States prove that because 
Public Libraries are not generally permitted to subscribe for religious publica- 


tions, THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER is being denied nearly a million readers! 
| BE RESPONSIBLE FOR A LIBRARY 


Help your Committee to secure subscriptions that will place 
“THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER in every important Public Library and Reading- 
Room throughout the dountry. 


Meet this evident demand for good reading, and help broadcast Unitarianism ! 


Pin your check to this slip 


The National Library Committee 
of Tae CuristiaAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


be responsible for...... subscriptions at $3. 
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I approve of the plan of The National Library Committee to place 
Tue Caristisn Rucister in all important Libraries and Reading-Rooms, and I wil] 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


I resolve to permit 
no man to narrow 
MY SOUL 
by making 
me HATE him 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


Already acknowledged: .........-- $18,205.22 
Mar. 1. Associate Members ....... 61.50 
3. A. H. French, Lake Charles, 
THs Sic ats «sate teeter tomes 10.00 
3. Margaret B. Gulick, Colum- ‘3 
bia, Mo: .. Saree ee 5.00 
3. Friends, to create life mem- 
DEESIDE: - 5 ciesereteemeratenel ons 100.00 
3. The Alliance of Unitarian” ; 
Women, Boston, Mass... 10.00 
8. Marlboro, Mass., Branch ° 
Women’s Alliance ...... 25.00 | 
3. Miss Janet R. Perkins, by 
Paris,, Francesc ie: > = - 5.00 
8. Second Parish, Hingham, 
MASS. 0. sl letetetereelviete et 25.00 
4. First Cong’l Society, Salem, 
IWGSSs ic\eve © syelenarstttererete cn tote 850.70 
5. Society in Melrose, Mass.. 166.10 
5. R. N. Adams, Sault Ste. 
harie, “NICH werpuameeberensions 30.00 
5. New York League of Unita- 
rian ‘Women. ........-: 10.00 
8. Mrs. C. C. Huffman, Fay- 
etteville, W. Va. ...... 5.00 
8. Society in Belmont, Mass. 100.00 
8. Ayer, Mass., Branch Women’s ¢ 
AMG MCe ”~. Srevehetetenens!e)eisiahe 5.00 
8. Wollaston, Mass., ranch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 5.00 
8. Pittsburgh, Pa., First Uni- 
tarian Church Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 25.00 
11. Society in Alameda, Calif. . 25.00 
11. Second Church, Boston, 
IMIASiSieN | cui 'votdleiede mera etate 1,000.00 
13. Brookline, Mass., Second So- 
ciety Branch Women’s Al- : 
liance 8.00 
3. Society in S 20.00 
13. Beverly, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 10.00 
3. King’s Chapel, Boston, 
IMASS = als,» o> 1 enc iensenc ene 1,000.00 
14. Society in Rutherford, N.J. 15.00 
14. Society in Swansboro, N.C. 14.25 
14. Society in Peletier, N.C... 2.10 
17. First Cong’l Church, Provi- 
Gence, R.ES Nae aes 1,600.00 
17. Society in Pomona, Calif... 5.00 
17. Society in Sacramento, 
Galitie cittarereuen tee iere 10.00 
17. Society in Vancouver, 
Canada. Wasnt eieireter 15.00 
19. Waterville, Me., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ... 25.00 
19. Society in Medford, Mass., 
additional Mek aeisestee 4.00 
20. First Cong’l Society, Salem, 
Mass., additional .:..... 20.00 
21. Society in Calais, Me. .... 10.00 
22. Unitarian Church of All 
Souls, Littleton, Mass. .. 62.00 
22. Society in Francestown, N.H. 5.00 
22. First Parish, Brookline, 
Mass., additional...... 100.00 
22. Mrs. Jennie N. Gowing, Dub- 
lin’ INE. cree eaters 100.00 
22..Mrs. Kinzie Bates, Ashe- 
ville; ® INGOs Ci cieconeleve sie stots 10.00 
25. Sudbury, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 5.00 
26. Society in Norton, Mass. .. 35.00 
27. Miss BE. F. Munroe, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., ‘‘In memory 
of Mary Lowell Stone’’.. 50.00 
27. Society in Shoal Lake, 
CRNA iste: waionera! <0 sates 10.00 
27. Leominster, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 25.00 
29. Society in Cleveland, Ohio, 
DAGON AL Ns Resse hare obs: es: 300.00 
29. Associate Members ....... 35.00 
29. Society in Woodland, Calif., 7.50 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Mar. 25 Sunday School, Norton, 
WEBRSS Meiers: <rovsrisievellahe tats isltonans 2.00 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers 2 comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 6. 
information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a pe rcaeacery school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


For 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer, 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB, a graduate headquarters 
for Boy Scouts, for groups of young men organ- 
ized on a basis of common interest and directed 
in self-management, all leading towards— 
Comradeship—Citizenship—Character 


The B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


“Oh, come with me. It’s awful!” said John, 
as, late one night, he rushed home with his 
teacher to show her his supposed parents, 
stupefied from liquor, on the floor. 

Rescued by the Children’s Mission from 
these bad people, found not to be his parents, 
John to-day is a leader in conduct, studies, 
and athletics in high school, with ambition 
for the ministry. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F., Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Lowise Brown, Lincoln Davis, 
M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. 
Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, 
Soe Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. 

alen, 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President; 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
Persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 

Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 
Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’”? news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS, 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


3. Sunday School, Beverly, 
IMB SB eo ausis © 0 nin ne reels 25.00 


$19,198.37 
Henry H. Fubier, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mar. 


“Theology and religion are inseparable. 

. Organized religion can no more dis- 
pense with theology than modern sur- 
geons can dispense with anatomy, or mod- 
ern medicine with chemistry.’”—Scranton 
(Pa.) Scrantonian. 
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“Freely ye have received, freely give” 


$100,000 
Needed Now 
to Carry on 


Tasks Begun 


Please 
Make Checks 
Payable to 


HENRY H. FULLER 


Treasurer 


25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Christian’ Register 


Last year the free churches which rely upon the American 


- Unitarian Association for the performance of their co-operative 


activities contributed to the current expenses of the Association 


$57,704.50. $62,000 is the general average for the last ten years! 


Thus far this year the Association has received $22,210. From 
those churches which by generous custom set aside their Easter 
collection for the Association, $40,000 must be contributed, 
merely to maintain the average and ignoring entirely the need 
for an additional $40,000 to carry on tasks begun, as hoped 
and expected. 


tI te 


Does your Association seem to be rich? And capable of con- 
structive work without your complete co-operation? 


Perhaps the increase in the apparent endowments during the last 
twenty-five years has produced this embarrassing misunderstand- 
ing, the mischievous notion that the Association is a rich corporation. 


Those who believe and spread the notion that the Association is 
rich fail to observe that more than $2,000,000 of the endowments 
which seem to them so ample are in special trust funds, the income 
of which goes to designated beneficiaries. 


a 
It is a fact that by gift and bequest the Bee ie Peeancing, funds of 


the Association have been greatly increased. 


It is a fact also that the annual collection in the churches is no 
greater in dollars to-day than the total of ten years ago. 


If the 1914 dollar was worth a dollar, the 1924 dollar has a value of 


less than sixty cents. 


Generous. as the churches have been, the means they provide are 


utterly insufficient to meet the demands legitimately made upon 


their co-operative enterprise, the American Unitarian Association. 


She: He: 


“Yes, 


“Does he belong to the 400?” 
he’s one of the ciphers.”—Jachk-o’- 
Lantern, 


A pessimist is a person who is seasick 
during the entire voyage of life.—Boston 
Transcript. 


When a horse begins to kick he stops 
pulling. The same with church members. 
—D. L. Moody. 


One source of trouble is that it is 
cheaper to throw bricks than it is to lay 
them.—Cincinnati Post. 


All professions are open to women, ex- 
cept, by the way, that for which they 
are best adapted—the Church.—London 
Sphere. : 


An Englishman in Paris had to visit the 
dentist. “And, m’sieur,” asked the servant 
in a tender tone, “whom shall I have the 
misery to announce ?’—Royal Magazine. 


Nervous Woman (to persistent beggar) : 
“Tf I give you a pieée of pudding you'll 
never return, will: yout” . Beggar ; “Well, 
lady, you know your" pudding better than 


I do.” oe < 
les Fay 
“The only= thing for. you’ to do is to 


go. around and. ask: her to. forgive you.’ 
“But Jwas:in “the right.” “Then you'd 
better take. Some flowers and candy with 
you, too.”—Migicwnp. 


Two Americans were discussing a com- 
mon acquaintance in an exclusive club on 
Fifth Avenue. ‘ “He’s awful,” said the first. 
“Yesterday he gave me a cooking cigar,” 
said the other—London Morning Post. 


First Author: ‘‘What-did you do with 
that funny serial you said would run to 
about 45,000 words?’ Second Author: 
“The editors advised me to cut it down, 


one after the other, till finally I sold it 


’ 


as a humorous anecdote.”—Judge. 


Lizzie Ann: ‘Brother 
Sis Johnson dead. When she gwine be 
interned?” Brother Congo: “Dey ain’t 
gwine be no internment.” Lizzie Ann: 
“How come?” Brother Congo: “De 
fambly. hab decided she’s to be inerimi- 
nated.”—Life. 


Congo, I hear 


Bernard Shaw: declares that he will 
never again reply to French critics of his 
newest play, “St. Joan,’ because when 
he asks whether the writer of the un- 
favorable review has ever seen the piece 
of which he speaks the answer is, ‘No, 
but he fought at Verdun.” 


“Father?” “Well, son.’ “What do they 
call the man in the minstrel show who 
asks the comedians questions and helps 
them with their jokes?’ “He is the in- 
terlocutor.” ‘Why do they call him that?” 
“I think, my son, it is on account of the 
odium that is attached to the term ‘mid- 
dle man’ since the high cost of living 
reached the acute stage.’—Youngstown 
Telegram, 


“I won't pay one cent for my advertis- 
ing this week,” declared the storekeeper, 
angrily, to the editor of the country paper. 
“You told me you’d put the notice of my 
shoe-polish in with the reading watter.” 
“And didn’t I do it?” inquired the cditor. 
“No, sir!’ roared the’ advertiser. “No, 
sir, you did not! You put it in the column 
with a mess of poetry, that’s where you 
put it!’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The Christian Register 


Ten Thousand Dollars Needed 


in Annual Contributions from churches, 
societies, and generous individuals, to 
maintain the minister’s pension at the 
modest sum of $500. Send them to 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


J. P. Parmenter, President. 

Paul Revere Frothingham, Vice-President. 
Henry M. Williams, Vice-President. 
Robert S. Loring, Secretary, 


FOR YOUR EASTER COMMUNION 


Individual Cups 


EYE Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanand sanitary. Write 
now for Catalor and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


EUROPE — PALESTINE 


GREECE $455 to $1415 EGYPT 


World’s Sunday School Convention 
Midnight Sun—Lapland 


Alaska—The Great West 
Write today 20 Tours personally conducted 


THE WICKER TOURS “Vreetnia 


VIRGINIA 


Bibles for Gifts 


We have them in all: prices, 
bindings and languages. 


Send for Catalog 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


. Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New _Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Caloulating Ma- 
chine, Finis! Courses, 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


services. 


MacDuffie chao 


PURPOSE 


To fit girls for college. 

To give girls a broad, general course. 

To give a one-year tutoring course for college 
examinations and special instruction when 
necessary for special needs. 

To supply the environment to girls for happy 
school-days full of conscious progress and 
joyous development toward high ideals. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B., Principal 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Director 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Correspondence 
From Bishop Ferencz; Roumania and. Tran- 
sylvania; From Mr. Mohler . « OO 
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The Churches Combating Oppression, by S. I. 
Tonjoroff . 364 
Living the Life Immortal: An Easter Sermon, 
by Rey. Henry Hallam Saunderson . 365 
The Problem of Africa, by Ramsden Balmforth 367 
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Savage. . s 0 » 3 ODS 
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Religion Around the World ..... . 369 
New Books 3 
Lamb's Gentle Way with Books; From the 
Wiles of the Devil to the Nature of Ged, Wes 
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A Weatherproof Easter, Part 2, by Daisy D. 
Stephenson . . 375 
Peggy Parker’s Easter ‘Surprise, by Minnie ‘Leona 
Upton; Garden Week, Apel 20-27; Age-old 
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Poetry 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. ‘Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLHS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets ; minister. Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church service at 
11 a.m. Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. Minot 
Simons, D.D., Minister. Sunday mornings at 
10 a.mM., All ‘Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion for’ adults and children ; at 11 A.m., church 
service. Good Friday service at 5 PM. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold HD. B. Speight, minister, 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Haster: Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rev Harold E. B. 
Speight, April 20, 11 a.m. Daily services at 
12.15 p.mM., except Saturdays. Vesper services 
Wednesdays at 5 P.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
(All Beacon Street cars in the subway pass 
the church.) Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
Minister Emeritus. Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, Minister. 9.45 A.m., Church School; 
college class under Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 
11 A.M., morning service; sermon, “Tmmor- 
tality.” 5 p.M., a pageant, “The Consecration 
of Sir Galahad’; admission by ticket only. 
7.30 P.M., repetition of the pageant; open to 
the public. : 
ip pS ee SS SS 


Owen W. Alexander and Norman D. Fletcher 
have applied for admission to the Unitarian 
Fellowship. ~ 

Carns’ TT. BILLINGS, 
Harotp KE. B. SPHicHr. 
Frep R. Lewis. 


Rey. Arthur Buckner of Waterville, Me., has 
been granted a certificate of admission to the 
Unitarian Fellowship for the probationary - 


Becod: Curtis W. Reess. 
Frep V. HAWLEY. ~ 
CHARLES HE. SNYDER. 


